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Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, 
Ga. The courses of study include High 
School, Normal School and College, with 
manual training and domestic science. Among 
the teachers are graduates of Yale, Harvard, 
Dartmouth and Wellesley. Forty-six years 
of successful work have been completed. 
Students come from all parts of the South. 
Graduates are almost universally successful. 
For further information address 
President EDWARD T. WARE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Knoxville College 


Beautiful Situation. Healthful Location. 
The Best Moral and Spiritual Environ- 
ment. A Splendid Intellectual Atmos- 
phere. Noted for Honest and Thorough 
Work. 

Offers full courses in the following departments: 


College, Normal, High School, Grammar School and 
industrial. 


Good water, steam heat, electric lights, good drain- 
age. Expenses very reasonable, 
Opportunity for self-help. 


Fall Term Began September, 1915 
For information address 
President R. W. McGRANAHAN 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


THE AGRICULTURAL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
North a 


(Formerly the A. & M. College) 


The 22d annual session began 
September 1, 1915. Board, lodging 
and tuition $8.00 per month. Four 
year courses leading to trade certifi- 
cates. Four year college courses 
leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Agriculture and Bachelor 
of Science in Mechanics. 


For catalog or further information 
Address 


President Dudley, A. & T. College 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


ADVERTISER 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 
An institution famous within recent years 
for its emphasis on all sides of manly develop- 
ment—the only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of Negro 
young men. 
Graduates given high ranking by greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 
athletics, all live features. 


For information address 
JOHN HOPE, President. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


An Episcopal boarding and day school for 
girls, under the direction of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. Address: 

THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE 
611 N. 43d St. W. Philadelphia, Pa. 


AVOID BAD SCHOOLS 


Educate your children at home under our expert teachers 
Courses for Adults 
Pupils received at any time. Write to 
Educational Extension School, Box 3194 Station F, Washington, D.C. 
Highly Endorsed. Financially Responsible. 
AGENTS WANTED 


WILEY UNIVERSITY 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 


Recognized as a college of the First Class 
by Texas and Louisiana State Boards of 
Education. Harvard, Yale and Columbia 
represented on its faculty ; students gath- 
ered from ten different states. 


Strongest Music Department in the West 
M. W. DOGAN, President 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Founded 1866 


Thorough Literary, Scientific, Educational, 
Musical and Social Science Courses. Pioneer 
in Negro music. Special study in Negro life. 

Ideal and sanitary buildings and grounds. 
Well-equipped Science building. 

Christian home life. 

High standard of independent manhood and 
womanhood. For literature, etc., write 
FAYETTE AVERY McKENZIE, President. 
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School of Medicine of Howard University 


Including 


Medical, Dental and Pharmaceutic Colleges 
1867-1915 
Stephen M. Newman, D.D., President Edward A. Balloch, M.D., Dean 


The FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION will begin October 1, 


1915, and continue eight months. 
Requires for admission to Medical College two years of college work 
including courses in inorganic and organic chemistry, qualitative analysis, 


physics, biology and either French or German. Full corps of instructors, 
well equipped laboratories, unexcelled hospital facilities. 


For catalog or information concerning Medical, Dental, 
Pharmaceutic or Post-Graduate courses write 


W. C. McNEILL, M.D., Sec. 


Fifth and “W” Streets, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


The Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Under the management of the Society of Friends. Beautifully located, 
healthful, well appointed, and within easy reach of a great variety of educa- 
tional institutions, public and private, extending from West Chester to 
Philadelphia; representing a wide range of educational problems and 
practice. 


This school offers to young colored men and women who have a reasonable 
secondary school preparation, and who earnestly desire to become teachers, 
carefully graded courses in academic work, domestic science, domestic art, 
manual crafts and agriculture. For teachers of experience and intending 
teachers it offers also a six weeks’ summer-school course during the months 
of July and August. Tuition is free. Board, lodging, heat, light and 
laundry privileges are offered for nine months for $100. The charge for 
the same during the summer-school course is $15. Write for particulars to 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
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The National Religious Training School 


“I cordially commend the school’s interest and needs to all who believe 
in the Negro race and in our obligation to help promote its intellectual, moral 
and religious uplift.” 

Rev. Dr. CHarLtes H. Parkuurst, New York City. 


IT IS MORE THAN A MERE SCHOOL 
IT IS A COMMUNITY OF SERVICE AND UPLIFT 


Its influence is destined to be felt in all sections of the country in improved 
Negro community life wherever our trained workers locate. 

Settlement workers, missionaries for home and foreign mission fields, Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. secretaries and district nurses receive a comprehensive grasp of their 
studies under a Wellesley graduate and experienced co-workers and actual every-day 
practice through the school’s SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 

We aim also to create a better qualified ministry. 

Industrial training, advanced literary branches, business school. 

Thirty-two acres; ten modern buildings; healthful location. 

We can accommodate a few more earnest, ambitious students. 

Communities requiring social workers should write us. 


For catalog and detailed information address: 
PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
National Religious Training School Durham, N. C. 


The school has no endowment fund and must raise a yearly maintenance fund 
of $15,000 for running expenses. Won’t you help us this year? 


“The White Man’s Burden” 


An Unusual Novel 


Would you like to read an interesting story of the day when the Negro 
race will lead civilization? Then read 


The White Man’s Burden 
By T. SHIRBY HODGE 
Published by the Gorham Press, Boston 
PRICE $1.00. Postage 6 cents 


Can be had at the office of 


THE CRISIS, 70 Fifth Avenue 


“T have read this book with interest and recommend it to my friends. It 
has a fine lesson in its breast which is voiced in the concluding lines: ‘The 
white man’s burden is himself.’ ” W. E. B. DuBors. 
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MUSIC AND ART 


ON August 6th at the Auditorium- 

Armory, Atlanta, Ga., the 6th an- 
nual Music Festival was held under the 
auspices of the Georgia Music Festival. 
The soloists were Miss Rachel Walker, 
soprano, of Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. 
Roland W. Hayes, tenor, of Boston, 
Mass. The director was Mr. Kemper 
Harreld of Chicago. 


Of the festival, the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion says: “There were those present 
who had heard Caruso, Anna Case and 
other grand opera stars, who hazarded 
the statement that the Hayes-Walker 
combination was equally pleasing. Hayes 
showed unusual control of his voice and 
in every song, some of them difficult, he 
showed remarkable skill. 

“Rachel Walker, who has sung before 
rulers of Europe and attracted much at- 
tention, easily sustained her reputation 
last night. Led by Alice La Cour, a 
jubilee singer of many years’ experience, 
a chorus of more than 100 sang a num- 
ber of the Negro melodies and one or 
two of the heavier numbers.” 


@Mr. Roland W. Hayes, the justly ad- 
mired tenor, filled a number of engage- 
ments during the summer that included 
Tuskegee Institute, Florence, S. C., and 
Washington, D. C. He was assisted by 
his regular accompanist, Mr. Charles J. 
Harris, of Boston, Mass. 


COLOR LINE 


@ Mme. Anita Patti-Brown, of Chicago, 
Ill., and Miss Rachel Walker, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, two soprano soloists of note, 
were heard at a concert given during the 
supreme session of the Knights of 
Phythias which was held at Columbus, 
Ohio, August 15-20. Mr. Lois B. Depp 
of Springfield, Ohio, and Mr. Leroy H. 
Godman, Columbus, Ohio, were the as- 
sisting artists. 


@On August 6th a party of Negro and 
Indian students from Hampton Insti- 
tute, Va., gave a concert at Bar Harbor, 
Maine, in the villa of Mrs. John S. 
Kennedy. Ernest Schelling, the noted 
pianist, was among the patrons. 
@Musical America mentions a Cradle 
Song for violin written by Clarence C. 
White as being a welcome addition to 
the violin teachers’ list of teaching pieces 
and as a display of melodic taste and 
good knowledge of the violin on the part 
of the composer. 

@At the annual recital by pupils of Mrs. 
F. H. Snyder at St. Paul, Minn., “The 
Jungle Flower,” “Almona” and “Night 
of Dreams” by H. T. Burleigh were 
among the songs presented. 

@Miss Sarah May Talbert of Buffalo, 
N. Y., a recent graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
Mass., was heard in an interesting piano 
recital on July 16th at St. Paul A. M. 
E. Church, St. Louis, Mo. A feature of 
the evening was an address by Mrs. 
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Mary B. Talbert, on “The Call of the 
Hour.” 

@The colored people of New Orleans 
have just organized the Symphony Or- 
chestra with 25 members. Mr. Paul 
Beaulieu is President. 

@lsaac Hathaway, the sculptor, has 
several pieces on exhibition at the Pan- 
ama Exposition. 

@A company in Pensacola, Fla., aims to 
produce plays of Negro life written by 
colored people. The first production 
will be “The Death Hour.” 


ani 
SOCIAL UPLIFT 

M*: ALICE DUNBAR will devote 

much of her time to Woman 
Suffrage. 
@ Several Negro communities were de- 
scribed at the recent Business League 
convention ; among them, Titusville, Va., 
Gouldtown, N. J.; and Mound Bayou, 
Miss. 
@The People’s Institute, New York 
City, has opened a community centre at 
Public School 189 which is in a crowded 
district, largely Negro. 
@The colored people of Philadelphia 
are opposing the election of Joseph P. 
Rodgers as district attorney because of 
his unfair attitude. 
@The National Baptist Convention met 
in the Eighth Regiment Armory, Chi- 
cago. The strife between the partisans of 
President E. C. Morris and Dr. R. H. 
Boyd threatened a serious rift in the or- 
ganization. 
@J. Albert Adams, a colored man, has 
been elected alderman in the fourth ward 
in Baltimore. 
@ The Clara Frye Hospital in Tampa, 
Florida, named for its’ founder and 
president, is doing a needed work. 
@George Edward Cannady, two years 
old, appeared in the Irvington, Oregon, 
mimic floral parade during the Rose 
Carnival. He was the only colored child 
in the parade and moving pictures of him 
were shown in a local theatre and post- 
cards sold on stands. 
@The Mayor and Chief of Police of 
New Haven, Connecticut, have refused 
to permit the “Birth of a Nation” to be 
shown there. An appeal will probably 
be taken to the courts. 
@Mr. Charles Frederick Heartman, a 


white New Yorker, has just finished a 
complete edition of Phillis Wheatley’s 
works. The first volume is a biblio- 
graphy, the second volume contains her 
poems and letters and the third volume 
reproduces six broadsides in facsimile. 
Mr. Arthur A. Schomberg who has 
helped in this remarkable work will 
write an account of it for THe Crisis 
in the near future. 

@The Eighth Infantry of the Illinois 
National Guard under Col. Denison has 
spent a week in camp at Springfield, 
Illinois. 

@Col. John R. Marshall, formerly the 
head of the Eighth Illinois Regiment, 
has been admitted to the civilian camp 
of the Federal government. At first 
there was some question of color but 
this was quickly swept aside. 

@Over 10,000 people gathered at the 
opening of the Lincoln Jubilee and Ex- 
position at Chicago. Governor Dunn of 
Illinois was the chief speaker and Bishop 
Samuel Fallows presided. Among the 
other speakers was Dr. J. W. E. Bowen. 
Music was furnished by a chorus of 
1,000 and the Eighth Regiment Band. 
The exposition continued during the first 
two weeks of September. 

@On motion of the colored alderman, 
DePriest, of Chicago, Monday, August 
23d was made a legal holiday in honor 
of the Half Century Anniversary of 
Negro freedom. 

@ Colored soldiers of Douglas, Arizona, 
have succeeded so far in keeping the 
“Birth of a Nation” film from being 
shown in the local picture houses. There 
are 900 Negro soldiers and 2,500 white 
soldiers in the city at present. 

@John Sisco, a Negro boy, rescued a 
white girl from drowning in the swollen 
Passaic river just at the edge of the 
eighty foot Great Falls. This is another 
reason for intervention in Hayti. 

@ The Society of American Indians held 
its annual meeting at Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kansas. . 
@On the opposite page we give two 
names: Russell Lee of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has made such a_ remarkable 
record in the public schools that he de- 
serves especial mention; Gwendolyn 
Bennett has been an honor pupil in 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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MEETINGS 


HE National Medical Association 
held its seventeenth annual meet- 

ing in Chicago with 500 delegates. Dr. 
U. G. Dailey of Chicago, a graduate of 
Northwestern, was elected president. 
@The colored Elks met in Chicago. 
@ The United States Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, District Grand Lodge, New York, 
at their sixth biennial meeting endorsed 
Woman Suffrage. 
@The sixteenth annual convention of 
the National Negro Business League was 
held in Boston with 700 delegates from 
30 states. The League elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Booker T. Washington, 
President; Charles Banks, First Vice 
President; Emmett J. Scott, Secretary ; 
J. C. Napier, Chairman of Executive 
Committee. 
@The fifth biennial convention of the 
Grand Boule, Sigma Pi Phi fraternity, 
met in St. Louis. 
@Arthur Holmes, of Jersey City, was 
the operator who sent the wireless mes- 
sage to President Wilson, on the opening 
of the Lincoln Jubilee. 
@Governor Walsh of Massachusetts, 
made a stirring address at the Business 
League convention in Boston. 


EDUCATION 


R. C. G. WOODSON spoke on early 
Negro schools at the Tower Hill 

Congress, held in Wisconsin. 
@ The Georgia attempt to prohibit white 
teachers in colored schools failed, but 
the Alabama bill is still pending. 
@ Miss Gladys Caution stood second in 
a group of 1,500 applicants at a recent 
municipal civil service examination for 
playground work in New York City. 
Because of her rating her name was 
placed on both the New York and 
Brooklyn eligible lists and she has been 
appointed to the playground at the 
Brooklyn end of Brooklyn Bridge. 
@ Edward Morgan, a colored boy of six- 
teen; who graduated from the Newtown 
High School of Elmhurst, N. Y., last 
June, received a New York University 
scholarship and a silver medal. He was 
president of his class. 
@The twelfth annual session of the 
National Association of Teachers in 
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Colored Schools has been held in Cin- 
cinnati. Teachers from 25 states were 
in attendance and John Hope of Atlanta, 
Ga., was elected president. The meeting 
was unusually successful and marked a 
great advance on former gatherings. 
@cC. M. Baxter, a resident of Redlands, 
Cal., has left a third of his estate valued 
at $53,000 to the American Missionary 
Society of New York for educating “the 
colored people who have been so wicked- 
ly oppressed.” 
@Mack Mullen of California, left $30,- 
000 to a school for colored youth at 
Okolona, Mississippi, of which Wallace 
A. Battle is president. 
@The Wilberforcians, a Washington 
organization of former Wilberforce 
students, is petitioning with Bishops’ 
Council of the A. M. E. Church to 
modernize the university and make it the 
central institution of the church. 
@The colored club women of Alabama 
propose to start a reformatory for 
colored girls. Two acres for the school 
were donated by Miss Cornelia Bowen 
at their recent session. Several years 
ago these same women started a reform- 
atory for colored boys, which the state 
has since taken over. 
@Colored people of Philadelphia are 
still fighting the Board of Education to 
prevent segregation in the schools and a 
change of curriculum designed to effect 
the Negro schools alone and train ser- 
vants and laborers. 
@Virginia has twelve colored public 
high schools of which two have four 
year courses. Twenty-six private schools 
enroll the following students: forty-six 
in professional courses; fifty-two in col- 
lege; three hundred and twenty-three 
normal, 1,606 high school pupils and 
3,141 grammar school pupils, a total of 
5,442 students under 292 teachers. The 
colored school population of the State is 
217,760; the enrollment 151,373; the 
seating capacity of the school houses, 
106,191. 

oi 


ECONOMICS 


"THE Grand Lodge of colored Masons 
of Alabama collected $156,912 last 
year chiefly for endowment insurance. 
@ Experts from the Department of Edu- 
cation of the Federal government will 
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ALONG THE 


conduct a state wide survey in Delaware 
along social lines and will also include 
the Negro problem in their work. 
@Ten years ago there were only about 
25 Negro farmers in Colorado and some 
75 farm laborers. In May 1910 Negroes 
began moving in and now in Wells 
County 60 colored families have 15,000 
acres, and in eastern and southern Colo- 
rado there are some 500 colored fami- 
lies on farms and 2,000 farm laborers. 
A prosperous Negro town known as the 
Deerfield Settlement is being built up. 
@The year book of the Standard Life 
Insurance Company shows gross assets 
of $135,068; a reserve fund of $22,545; 
capital stock fully paid in of $1,000; 
cash income during 1914, $69,025 and 
$1,205,000 worth of insurance in force 
December 31st, 1914: 
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PERSONAL 


OBERT N. WOOD of New York 
City is seriously ill. 

@Charlotte Yorke was for 44 years a 
worker at the Colored Orphan Asylum 
of New York City. She began work 
there as assistant nurse at the age of 17 
years and at her death had been house- 
keeper for 30 years. 
@The Rev. William Madison of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has just finished raising 
$50,000 to pay for his church. 
@W. C. Handy, the Negro composer of 
the celebrated “Memphis Blues” has re- 
cently put on the market the “Hesitation 
Blues” which bids fair to outrival his 
former work. Handy is leader of a band 
in Memphis, Tenn. 
@Mr. James D. Corrothers, the well 
known poet, has left the Baptist Church 
and become pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of West Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. 
@The body of the late Dr. M. C. B. 
Mason lay in state in Cincinnati at the 
time of his funeral and was viewed by 
hundreds of white and colored citizens. 
Bishop Hartzel delivered the eulogy. 
@Mr. R. C. Bruce, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of the District of 
Columbia, still continues seriously ill 
from his recent automobile accident. 
@M. W. Bullock, the former football 


star of Dartmouth, gives up his Atlanta 
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law practice to teach at the A. and M. 
College, Normal, Alabama. 

@Thomas Wallace Swann, secretary of 
the Lincoln Exposition at Chicago, has 
been dismissed under charges. 
@President M. W. Dogan of Wiley 
University was brutally assaulted by 
white soldiers as he was passing through 
Texas City to rescue his family from the 
Galveston flood. He was finally rescued 
by his chauffeur whom the soldiers 
thought was white. 

@The Rev. C. W. Mossell, a prominent 
African M. E. minister of Baltimore and 
brother of Dr. N. F. Mossell, is dead. 


oF 


FOREIGN 


D® MAJOLA AGBEBI, D.D., Ph.D., 
has been elected president of the 
Communion of African Churches in 
West Africa, director of the Niger Bap- 
tist Union and chairman of the confer- 
ence of Yoruba Baptist Churches. He 
is a fine scholar and one of the most 
forceful men in Africa. 
@ John G. Russell, a former member of 
the Clef Club, New York City, has en- 
listed in the British army. 
@ Major Charles Young and Major Wil- 
son Ballard have aided Prof. Frederick 
Starr of Chicago University, in getting 
together the Liberian exhibit for the 
Lincoln Exposition, in Chicago. 
@ Mayor Wilson Ballard of the Liberian 
frontier force has resigned after three 
years’ service and has been succeeded by 
Major William F. York. Capt. E. T. 
Hawkins has resigned and returned to 
the United States. Young colored men 
of education, military training and physi- 
cal fitness can secure appointment to 
this force by writing Major Charles 
Young, at Monrovia. 
@ Further details have come to us con- 
cerning the concessions made to colored 
people in the Danish West Indies. Mr. 
Abraham Smith is not a member of the 
Danish legislation but Crown member of 
the legislation of St. Thomas. There are 
three such members of the Colonial 
Council of St. Croix today, Messrs. 
Pretto, Levy and McFarlane. There 
have been formerly colored members of 
the Council elected by popular vote but 
never before have colored men been ap- 
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HAYTI 


pointed by the Crown. Hitherto, the 
white political bosses of St. Croix have 
held all the financial, industrial, com- 
mercial and political power. They have 
even controlled the governor. The 
colored people finally awoke from their 
stupor and sent M. B. H. Jackson, a 
young man of 32, direct to Denmark and 
demanded of the King the removal of 
certain officials whose conduct in office 
had long been a scandal. The result was 
that three white Crown members were 
replaced by colored men. Mr. Pretto is 
a merchant ; Mr. Levy, a farmer and Mr. 
McFarlane one of the best carpenters 
and builders in the island. 

@ “I have received a letter from ——— 
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THE UPRISING IN HAYTI: 





RELATIVES BEARING AWAY THEIR DEAD 


describing the murders by the late Presi- 
dent Guillaume, his own part in helping 
one of the victims, and describing the 
act of the frenzied mob, two hundred of 
whose sons, brothers, and fathers had 
been butchered in prison, in dragging the 
murderers from the consulates where 
they had taken refuge. And now, he 
says, American bullets are killing un- 
armed and quiet citizens. Such violation 
of the consulates as occurred is, of 
course, a matter for apology by the gov 
ernment; no attache being assaulted 
mere technical wrong by men driven 
wild by the massacre of their friends and 
relations. The German Legation has 
protested, not against the Haitiens, but 
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against the action of the Americans. I 
enclose for your information clipping 
from the Nouvelliste of the 7th inst. 

“The capitalist interests of different 
countries are steadily stirring up revolu- 
tions, so called for the purpose of gain- 
ing large concessions from the leaders 
aided and then coining them into money 
by display of force against the succeed- 
ing governments. 

“We might, by fair, equitable dealing, 
bind the people in Haiti to us in friendly 


relation.” 


THE GHETTO 
MEMPHIS policeman shot a 
colored woman who refused to 

halt when he called her. The patrol 
wagon which came at his call refused to 
take her in because the wagon was new 
and they did not want it “all blooded 
up.” Meantime the woman lay in the 
alley and bled to death. Three policemen 
have been suspended during an “investi- 
gation” of the affair. 
@Clarke L. Smith, a colored lawyer of 
3altimore, has bought a house in a 
“white” block on McCulloh street. It 
happens that the house is on the corner 
and has always had a Presstman street 
number. Presstmen street is colored. 
Hence wild excitement among Smith’s 
white neighbors. 
@The “Colored Relief Committee” 
writes from Texas City, Texas: 

“The undersigned Committee repre- 
sents (500) five hundred colored people, 
who have just emerged from one of the 
greatest storms in the history of this 
town; many are without shelter or 
household goods. In the face of all this, 
our race alone were made prisoners and 
forced to work on the streets five days 
under United States soldiers at the point 
of a gun. Men were separated from 
their families. About two hundred were 
guarded at night in one room and were 
compelled to sleep on a wet floor with- 
out anything to sleep on. Many were 
sick. The men were forced to work in 
the rain, and offtimes the guards forced 
them to get in ditches waist deep.” 
@Colored tax-payers of Jacksonville, 
Florida, stopped the sale of school bonds 
because no provision had been made for 
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colored schools. This action forced some 
consideration from the whites. 


THE COURTS 


TTORNEY C. S. SUTTON has 

secured $50 damages ‘for Charles 

S. Hackley against a restaurant in Cleve- 

land, Ohio, which refused to serve Mr. 
Hackley. 


@C. A. Jones, a colored attorney of Los 
Angeles, has recovered judgment for 
$100 in the case of T. A. Cole against a 
restaurant keeper who refused service. 
@The Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia has summoned the officers 
of the Grand Lodge of colored Pythians 
for contempt because they refused to 
recognize the Virginia Grand Lodge at 
their Columbus, Ohio, session. 

@ The “Birth of a Nation” was stopped 
by the Mayor of Pittsburgh but per- 
mitted by the courts. 


fi 
CRIME 


G HAWNEE, OKLA., Edward Berry, 
suspected of criminal assault. 
@A man named Fox was hanged near 
Tunnel Springs, Alabama. He shot an 
officer. 
@In Tennessee, two Negro murderers 
were hanged at a picnic, at which politi- 
cal and religious speeches were made. 
@Two men charged with poisoning 
mules were lynched at Hult, Alabama. 
@An old man, John Riggins, accused of 
assault was killed by a mob at Bain- 
bridge, Georgia. 
@ Will Leach, accused of assault, was 
lynched at Dade City, Florida. 
@King Richmond and Joe Richmond 
burned at the stake at Sulphur Springs, 
Tex.; they had killed a sheriff and his 
deputy. 
@An unidentified man, who fled from 
the room of a planter’s daughter, was 
lynched at Coushatta, Louisiana. 
@On Friday, August 6th, seven Negroes 
were hanged and two lynched in four 
southern states. In Mississippi the hang- 
ing of two Negroes was made a public 
festival and 8,000 people including 1,500 
women were brought in on excursion 
trains. 
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chanics kept him from working at his 
trade but he went into the clothing busi- 
ness and was a member of the California 
conventions of 1854, ’55 and ’57. In 
1858 Mr. Gibbs went to British Colum- 
bia and set up as a merchant. Here he 
read law and eventually turned up in the 
law department of Oberlin College 
where he was graduated in 1870. He 
toured the southern states, especially 
Florida, where his brother was Secre- 
tary of State and at last settled in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, where he was admitted 
to the Bar. Here he served as County 
Attorney and as City Judge. In 1871 he 
became Register of the United States 
Land Office and was a delegate at large 
to the Republican National Conventions 
for ten years. President McKinley ap- 
pointed him consul to Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar, where he served until 1901. 
Since that time Judge Gibbs has per- 
formed no active work although he has 
been interested in the business develop- 
ment of the colored people in various 


ways. 
A 
A CITY MAYOR 
AMUEL BLAINE ALLEN, who 


died recently, was born in slavery 
at Lewisburg, Virginia, in 1842. At the 
beginning of the war he went to Galli- 
polis, Ohio, and secured work as barber 
and boat steward. He married in 1861 
and is survived by two children, Edward 
and Blanche. 

In 1881 he took his family to Rend- 
ville, Ohio, a prosperous mining town 
where he acquired considerable property 
and became proprietor of a hotel and 
barber shop. Ten years later he was 
elected mayor of this city. In 1893 he 
went to Corning where he built a restau- 
rant and finally returned to Middleport 
where he built a new “Hotel Allen.” 

He was a man of unusual honesty and 
business tact and gained the respect of 
his neighbors, white and black. 


Fi 


A PEACE MAKER 


ECENTLY two colored Baptist 
conventions, which had maintained 

a separate existence for twenty-two 
years, met in Georgia. Chiefly through 
the efforts of one man, the Rev. M. W. 


Reddick, these two bodies representing 
more than 300,000 Negroes were united 
into one. An onlooker says: “I have not 
seen such yielding on points great and 
small for the sake of harmony for a long 
time and I consider it most significant.” 

Mr. Reddick was born in Randolph 
County, Georgia, in 1868. Until he was 
twenty he had had only five months of 
school. At the age of twenty-one he 
entered Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Georgia, and went through high school 
and college. Graduating in the spring of 
1897 he founded that fall Americus In- 
stitute at Americus, Georgia, and there 
he still works. He began with two 
teachers in a two-room building on two 
acres of land, and last year had fourteen 
teachers and seven buildings on seven 
acres of land. The school is now valued 
at $40,000. 

Mr. Reddick is the President of the 
Georgia Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools and is a clean, far- 
sighted man. He has been made the 
first president of the new General Mis- 
sionary Baptist Convention of Georgia. 
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SAVAGERY The outcry against Georgia 

for the lynching of Leo 
Frank and for lawlessness in general has 
been tremendous and so voluminous that 
we can only indicate it in a very general 
way. The New Republic says: 

“We shall have to be charitable to 
Georgia, as we are to Haiti or the more 
primitive Balkan states. We shall have 
to recognize that here is a people suffer- 
ing from slavery, from a false recon- 
struction, from too sudden contact with 
a higher civilization. It has self-govern- 
ment, though it is not yet fit for it. Only 
a small section of its people have risen 
to the normal civilization of the Western 
world. 
cated, burdened with a citizenship which 
is more than they are capable of. The 
state needs schools, it needs protection 
against itself, it needs the guidance of 
comparatively more advanced people. 
The true comment on the Frank case is 
to be kind and forbearing and helpful to 
Georgia. There may come a time when 
it will be ready to act as a self-respecting 
member of the American Union.” 

The New York Call says: 

“This bit of Kuklux-Klannism is not 
the first that has ever disgraced the name 
of Georgia, nor the first in recent years. 
This sort of outrage upon justice has 
been happening every day since emanci- 
pation.” 

The Outlook calls the act a “reversion 
to savagery.” 

The Chicago Tribune says: 

“The south is backward. It shames 
the United States by illiteracy and in- 
competence. Its hill men and poor 
whites, its masses of feared and bullied 
blacks, its ignorant and violant politi- 
cians, its rotten industrial conditions, and 
its rotten social ideas exist in circum- 
stances which disgrace the United States 
in the thought of Americans and in the 
opinion of foreigners.” 

Even the Montgomery Advertiser 
turns upon its sister state: 
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“The time has come for the Great Seal 
of the State of Georgia to be taken down 
and broken. It bears the words ‘Wis- 
dom, Justice, Moderation.’ The history 
of Georgia for the past two years has 
given the lie to its promise. There is 
neither Wisdom, Justice or Moderation 
in mob law and Georgia is the State of 
mob law.” 

The Milwaukee Free Press adds: 

“Tt is time that this folly came to an 
end. Statistics prove that not 3 per cent. 
of Negro lynchings are for the crime of 
rape. Statistics prove that southern 
whites are the rape-fiends and not the 
blacks. The truth is and it should be 
driven home to every fool who applauds 
‘Dixie’—-the tune that was played to dis- 
rupt the Union and conserve slavery— 
that Negroes are lynched for the pettiest 
of crimes to satisfy the racial venom and 
blood-lust of their former masters. 

“And then this rot about the dangers 
of miscegenation! Who is responsible 
for the mixture of Caucasian and Ethi- 
opian blood in the country, the Negro or 
the southern white? Not one light- 
colored black in 5,000 is the result of a 
Negro’s design on a white woman. The 
light-colored black, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, dates his ancestry to the lust of 
some southern white master, who did not 
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hesitate to make the creature he bought 
and sold as an animal the mother of his 
children. 

“So much for the southern hypocrisy 
that prates of miscegenation to justify 
its crimes.” 

The Boston Traveler refers to “the in- 
herent savagery of Georgia.” 

‘Dr. Aked of San Francisco says: 

“The stories of the Mayor of Atlanta 
about the manhood of Georgia avenging 
the womanhood of Georgia can be dis- 
missed with a single word of contempt. 
The age of consent in Georgia is 10 
years, but what is the use of trying to 
laud the defense of womanhood in a 
state where they have such laws as 
break down the future womanhood by 
permitting mere babes to work in their 
factories? 

“We lie in defense of our flag when 
we say that we burn at the stake a man 
for the honor of our womanhood. In 
such acts we have shown a hatred, a 
venomous hatred for common decency.” 

The Boston Traveler writes: 

“In this crowning demonstration of 
her inherent savagery Georgia stands re- 
vealed before the world in her naked, 
barbarian brutality. She is a shame and 
a disgrace to the other states of the 
Union, who are powerless in the matter 
of humane justice to put upon her the 
corrective punishment her crimes de- 
serve. But the consciences of the Ameri- 
can people are not so callous as those of 
the Georgians, who sanction by silence 
or take part in such crimes against fel- 
low-beings, black and white. And to the 
degree that a humane public can rebuke 
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the state of Georgia by refusing to have 
any part of her unholy peoples’ products 
they will do so. Anything made or 
grown in Georgia will bear a sinister 
brand and be suggestive of lynchings and 
burnings and especially of this brutal 
murder of Frank, and it ought to be and 
doubtless will be left untouched. The 
only way in which Georgia can be made 
to feel the shudder of horror which is 
sweeping the country and the utter con- 
tempt in which she is held by the rest 
of the nation, is by a deliberate boycott 
of Georgia-grown and Georgia-made 
goods—peaches, cotton, or whatever else 
bears the stamp of the so-called ‘Empire 
State of the South.’ ” 

This same paper adds later: 

“One of those popular society events 
for which Georgia is so notorious has 
just been celebrated in Temple, Texas, 
where a mob of 10,000 frenzied men and 
women roasted a Negro to death in the 
public square. The victim was one of 
a party of accused Negroes who had told 
conflicting stories regarding a crime 
which had been committed in the neigh- 
borhood. Whether or not he was guilty 
of the crime of which he was accused, 
certainly the 10,000 men and women who 
roasted him to death in the public square 
were guilty of a blood-lusting fiendish- 
ness that must bring a sense of shame 
to every self-respecting American citi- 
zen. In this Texas community where 
the laws are made and enforced entirely 
by white persons, and where it would be 
impossible for a Negro to escape any de- 
gree of legal punishment the white 
judges and juries sought to impose upon 
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him, he must still be made the victim of 
Judge Lynch and submitted to a torture 
such as no other so-called civilized peo- 
ples inflict on human beings. In contrast 
to the kicking and cursing of the mob as 
it dragged the victim to his funeral pyre, 
the report of the murderfest states that 
the Negro met his fate calmly and stoic- 


ally.” 
Si 
REAL REASONS 


THE Many writers do not fail to 


ECONOMIC see that lynchings and law- 


lessness rest on theft. As 
the white editor of the Eliza- 
beth City (N. C.), /ndependent says: 
“The Georgia temperament is the pro- 
duct of race hatred and religious bigotry. 
Back of both is business. It is good 
business in Georgia to hold the Negro 
and the Jew, and lately the Roman 
Catholic, in contempt. So long as the 
landlords and the merchants can keep 
the Negro down, they can keep the poor 
white man down; if the landlords and 
the merchants can keep the Jew down, 
they can make more business for them- 
selves, the Jew being a formidable com- 
petitor ; and then if the landlords and the 
merchants can keep the riff-raff busy be- 
tween times roasting Roman Catholics, 
the mediocre middle class and lower 
class folks will have little time to watch 
the antics of their law makers and Mr. 
Landlord and Mr. Merchant may run 
things to the Glory of God and the ex- 
pansion of their bank accounts. Georgia 
churches and the Georgia newspapers 
are the servile tools of Georgia land- 
lords and Georgia store keepers. And 
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COLORADO 


CRISIS 
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wherever business rules, be it in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, West Virginia, 
Colorado or Georgia, there is always hell 
to pay. A public conscience warped for 
a hundred years in the sole interest of 
business may be expected to yet do 
worse things than exile a governor, raid 
a penitentiary and lynch a Jew. And it 
will.” 

The Charleston News and Courter 
boldly ackowledges the sole interest 
which the South has in Negroes: 


“The Negro is here because the South- 
ern farmer needs him. Why does not 
the Southern farmer insist that the edu- 
cation provided for the Negro shall be 
of a kind calculated to increase the 
latter’s usefulness as a laborer ?” 

The Pittsburgh Leader adds this tren- 
chant word: 


“There is the whole bald case against 
the Negro citizen. The reason for his 
disfranchisement. He is of tremendous 
economic value to the South because he 
does almost all the work in the South. 
Take the Negro worker out of the South 
and there would be a barren stretch of 
geography. 

“The average Negro citizen of the 
South is not much of a thinker. He 
doesn’t think much. But he has thought 
enough to know that he ought to have 
a vote. 

“He has not yet connected his eco- 
nomic value with the political franchise, 
but he knows he works and he knows he 
wants the franchise. He doesn’t know 
that the-man who does the work, makes 
the wealth, the man who is of economic 
value, ought to have a voice in the affairs 
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of government, at least enough to vote. 

“There the white man of the South 
differs irreconcilably with the black man. 
He is willing, and anxious, even forcible, 
that the black man do the work, but he 
must not have anything to say about the 
government of himself. He must leave 
that to the white man. And when he 
doesn’t take that view of it the white 
man refuses to allow him to vote.” 

The Tulsa (Okla.) Star shows how 
they do the thing in that state: 

“In Oklahoma we have thousands of 
wealthy Negro children whose incomes 
amount to from $500 to $8,000 a month. 
This money, of course, is handled by 
guardians appointed by the county courts 
of Oklahoma. The guardians are al- 
lowed 10 per cent. of the amount of 
money his ward is worth in cash or prop- 
erty, and they usually use the minor’s 
money in a way to make many times this 
commission. As a result there are hun- 
dreds of white men in this state who 
have become rich from the wealth of 
Negro children; because it is a recog- 
nized fact that the county judges invari- 
ably appoint white men as guardians of 
Negro children where there is any great 
amount of money involved,—sometimes 
very often overlooking the children’s 
natural guardian and _ protector—the 
parent, whatever the parent’s qualifica- 
tions. And no white man has ever been 
known to refuse the guardianship of a 
wealthy Negro child, however pro 
nounced his hatred or prejudice for the 
Negro race. Nor has any white man 
been found who would be as fair and 
impartial in his treatment of his Negro 
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wards as he would of white minors 
whose money he handles. Oklahoma is 
full of graft, but the biggest game of 
graft in the state today is the guardian- 
ship graft which is manipulated today by 
unscrupulous white men, aided by the 
county courts. A prominent example of 
the graft of Negro guardianship money 
was shown recently in Muskogee when 
Bob Fite, a white man who has openly 
manifested his prejudice against the 
race, through the white guardianship of 
Sarah Rector, probably the wealthiest 
girl in Oklahoma, and the county court, 
sold his building on South Second street 
in Muskogee to the Rector girl for the 
extortionate sum of $57,000. The build- 
ing was a white elephant on Fite’s hands 
and he used his pull with the white 
guardian of this Negro girl to load it off 
on her.” 

This kind of theft runs through the 
world. For instance, at Kikiku, Central 
Africa, we have, according to James 
Barnes, this beautiful way of combining 
philanthropy and one hundred per cent. : 

“As soon as a native who paid cash 
for everything, either as an advance or 
for services rendered, he hastened hot- 
foot to the company’s stores and bought 
anything from a harmonica to a second- 
hand gold-braided uniform, and as the 
profit in these articles ran from a hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty per cent., 
it can easily be seen where the money- 
trees come in. The man who had brought 
in ivory was paid for it in cash, at a rate 
that insured a profit of about one hun- 
dred and fifty per cent., and immediately 
he repaired to the store where he bought 
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things he had no use for, giving another 
profit of cent. per cent. at least. The 
money was sent from the store to the 
company’s offices, where the native was 
paid for carrying the ivory on the first 
stage of its long journey to the coast; 
the money received was the same that 
had been paid for the ivory in the first 
place, and the bearer would surely come 
back and spend his wages at the store 
again. 

“It was a lovely system, and the only 
real chance for loss was the wear and 
tear on the money itself, and the expense 
of bookkeeping. If the native demanded 
an extra price for ivory or labor, there 
was very little trouble made over it, the 
extra cost was added to the articles in 
the store.” 

Of course some hasten to say that this 
world poverty of black folk is proof of 
their inferiority to the keen and re- 
sourceful white Thief; but as Grace 
Potter puts it in the New Review: 

“The fundamental teaching of Social- 
ism should prevent the error that ‘the 
economic condition of a race indicates its 
endowment of talent.’ Does not history 
show that races mentally and spiritually 
superior have often been enslaved by 
other races, more ferocious and more ag- 
gressive than they? But do ferocity and 
aggressiveness indicate talent? And if 
the subordinate economic position of a 
race indicates, as Mrs. Raymond main- 
tains, its inferior talent, why does not 
the subordinate economic position of the 
working class indicate its inferior talent? 
Did Marx’s economic position, when he 
was getting five dollars for a weekly 
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letter to the New York Tribune, measure 
Marx’s talent? One recalls G. K. Ches- 
terton’s characterization of the statement 
that the successful man is the superior 
one. Chesterton calls it briefly the ‘ulti- 
mate lie and all they who utter it ulti- 
mate liars.’ ” 
oF 


THE NEGRO BUSINESS LEAGUE 


MR. WASH- The meeting of the Negro 
INGTON’S Business League at Boston 
LEADERSHIP has called forth much 
favorable opinion. The 
Boston Transcript in a strong editorial 
speaks of Mr. B. T. Washington its 
President as “a powerful magnet attract- 
ing the energy of thought and applause 
of a very large audience.” It continues: 
“President Washington would be the 
last man in the world to promote a com- 
mercial league such as this to the neglect 
of the educational and other phases of 
the colored people’s development. Right- 
ly convinced as he is that a sound eco- 
nomic basis is essential to the progress 
of any great race, he seeks economic de- 
velopment for the gain, not the neglect 
of the other desiderata. He battles, as 
he would have this league battle, for eco- 
nomic prosperity, confident that the 
other things will be added to it. Accord- 
ingly he is not afraid to put his young 
men and women into the training shops 
before he sends them to dancing school, 
to teach them the plain things of life be- 
fore he permits the pretentious.” 
The venerable Frank B. Sanborn 
brought perhaps the one, clear word of 
warning to the League when he said: 
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“T see that you have made friends 
with ‘the mammon of unrighteousness,’ 
as the Scriptures advise; you have accu- 
mulated capital, as you ought. But an 
accumulation of capital is often a vehicle 
for unrighteousness rather than for 
righteousness. For instance, there came 
to Boston a few months ago a moving 
picture play, the ‘Birth of a Nation,’ in 
which your race was libelled and history 
perverted. But it took in money day by 
day and week by week, it expended thou- 
sands of dollars in one way and another, 
and so prompted unrighteousness that 
the Boston newspapers, with one or two 
exceptions, kept silence about its libels 
and perversions. That was capital un- 
righteously used.” 


oii 


HAYTI 


COMPARATIVE In the discussion of the 
CIVILIZATION Haytian embroglio there 

is less cock-sure race “‘su- 
periority” shown than usual, for as the 
Ithaca (N. Y.) News says: 

“While the black men of Haiti have 
not given the world a very illuminating 
example of the capacity of the Negro for 
self-government, in view of the present 
devastating struggle in Europe it be- 
hooves the white race to sing small about 
his superior culture and _ civilization. 
Looking the matter over, up one side and 
down the other, the Caucasian hasn’t 
much to brag about.” 

The Springfield Republican adds: 

“The Negro citizens of the United 
States are much concerned in the solu- 
tion of the Haytian question, inasmuch 
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as Hayti is a Negro republic. They en- 
tertain a peculiar racial sympathy with 
the principle of Haytian independence, 
and it is to be hoped that no final steps 
will be taken by the President without 
consulting the best informed and most 
intelligent Negro opinion in the United 
States. Dr. Du Bois’s suggestion to the 
President that an American commission, 
including one or more eminent American 
Negroes, be sent to Hayti to study its 
problems and report on the future rela- 
tions between the two countries may 
have great value in the present crisis. 
The Haytian minister at Washington 
need not be gravely apprehensive. No 
one in the United States desires the an- 
nexation of Hayti. Certainly its sover- 
eignty may be preserved.” 

Of course, it takes a white Georgia 
paper, the Atlanta Journal, with a fine 
big sarcastic wave of the hand to put us 
right. Hoke Smith’s organ informs us: 

“The future of the Black Republic is 
dubious. The soul of its liberator; Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, whose heroism in- 
spired Byron to write of ‘the eternal 
spirit of the chainless mind’ has found 
no memory in the generations that fol 
lowed him. The people cannot govern 
themselves. They must be controlled in 
the interest of America and civilization.” 

If the “civilization” is to be of the 
Georgia type may the good Lord deliver 
Hayti from it! 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


“The race and color question raised in 
the French Chamber of Deputies a week 
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ago by the bill of the Negro Deputy M. 
Diagne, representing Senegal, providing 
for the extension of general compulsory 
military service in France to colonial 
municipalities whose inhabitants enjoy 
French citizenship, was presented in 
numerous new lights and complications 
at the session of the Chamber this after- 
noon. 

“The question of how to apportion a 
pension in cases of polygamist Senegal- 
ese leaving several widows proved a 
poser for the Deputies. 

“The Minister of War and the Mili- 
tary Committee of the Chamber ap- 
proved the general provisions of the 
Diagne bill, which provide for the in- 
corporation with the regular French 
forces of the Senegalese subject to com 
pulsory service. The action of the com- 
mittee was immediately attacked by 
Deputy Labroue, who pictured the diff- 
culties arising from the presence in the 
French Army of soldiers unable to speak 
French and of different religious and 
social customs. Deputy Labroue also 
raised the question of confusion in the 
payment of pensions to the widows of 
polygamous Senegalese. He proposed 
an amendment providing for the incor- 
poration of such troops in native regi- 
ments, entitled to pensions and the other 
rights of French citizens. 

“The speaker was frequently inter- 
rupted by protests from the Negro 
Deputies Diagne, Lagrosilliere of Mar- 
tinique and Candace and Boisneuf of 
Guadeloupe, Lagrosilliere crying amid 
frantic applause: ‘Our fellow-citizens 
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ask only to be allowed to serve the 
mother country, for whom they already 
iiave poured out their blood.’ 

“Paul Deschanel, President of the 
Chamber, was forced to quell the tumult 
by declaring that the entire Chamber felt 
‘the same respect and the same love for 
all, whatever their race or religion, who 
are fighting under the folds of the tri- 
colored flag.’ 

“Deputy Diagne said that the widows 
of soldiers ought to receive pensions, 
even when there were several; but he 
added: ‘Native soldiers are not as rich 
as the average French soldier, who is 
also poor and, therefore, has only one 
wife. Polygamy is a luxury of wealth.’ 

“Alexander Millerand, Minister of 
War, said the Diagne bill seemed to meet 
the wishes of a majority of the Colonials 
and urged its passage. The bill was 
passed without change.”—New York 
Times. 

“A recent tendency will have been 
noticed by close observers in the Craft, 
causing a revision of opinions as to Free- 
masonry among the Negroes in the 
United States. There is a growing con- 
viction, both North and South, that these 
men of another race are within their 
rights in seeking the benefits of the fra 
ternity. It is also found that the better 
and more intelligent colored men do not 
desire, because of Masonic membership, 
to force themselves into Lodges of the 
whites, or to mix in any way with white 
Masons. They ask only to be allowed, 
with some sort of recognition of their 
regularity, to work out their own Ma- 
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sonic problems, and to make use of the 
fraternity for their own betterment. The 
American doctrine of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion stands in the way to prevent recog- 
nition. But it seems likely, now that the 
subject is being approached in a conser- 
vative though sympathetic manner, that 
the jurisprudents of the Craft will find 
a satisfactory way to surmount the diff- 
culty. It should be remembered, also, 
that ‘exclusive jurisdiction’ is a latter- 
day and a purely American doctrine, and 
not an immovable Masonic landmark.’’— 
American Free Mason, lowa. 

“The parade of the colored Knights of 
Pythias was the climax of the spectacu- 
lar in connection with the national en- 
campment of that order. It was in all 
respects worthy of the order and of the 
race, and may be taken as a striking 
illustration of the aspirations and the 
possibilities of the race. The Negro 
leaders are grateful for the encourage- 
ment they have received in the creation 
of this really great order, with state com- 
manderies in 27 of the 48 states and a 
certain extension into others. They feel 
that it has given them a new grip upon 
their people and added materially to the 
means of bringing them into a better 
citizenship. This is no doubt true. A 
fraternal order of the kind cannot fail to 
educate, to systematize and to give new 
and better ideals of character and con- 
duct. It has done so with white people. 
Why should it not do the same with 
colored? Besides, in this organization, 
the colored people are getting something 
of that military training, the need of 
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which is now everywhere so much em- 
phasized. 

“The knights have borne themselves 
well in Columbus, and have deserved the 
welcome that was given to them.”— 
Columbus (Ohio) Evening Dispatch. 
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RACE PREJUDICE 

A story An unusually striking and bold 

portrayal of the effect of race 
prejudice is the story by Norman Dun- 
can in the June number of Harper's 
Monthly, called “A Hypothetical Case.” 
We cannot forbear from quoting this at 
length: 

“Instantly the nigger was in flight. It 
was a chase. And the situation was by 
this divested of every serious aspect. It 
was a game. The nigger was now no 
longer like a masterless dog. He was 
more like a child pursued for its own 
enjoyment. He chuckled, he gasped, he 
laughed, he shrieked; and all the while 
he sped a joyous and amazingly elusive 
course—dodging and plunging and 
squirming over the moonlit beach. It 
was excellent sport—excellent! The 
Key West boys delighted in it; so did 
the nigger; and the moon gazed amiably 
upon the happy spectacle. But the nig- 
ger was altogether too elusive. His 
escape began to savor too much of tri- 
umph. The boys lost breath and tem- 
per ; the laughter fell away—it was pres- 
ently a grim and purposeful chase. And 
the nigger was alarmed by the silence 
and new fervor of the pursuit. In a 
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pamic he rushed Mercer’s interposition 
with the aim of rounding the point and 
vanishing from annoyance. 

“It was a bluader. The nigger should 
of course, have permitted himself to be 
caught. And he was both stupid and 
clumsy. He stumbled against Mercer, 
and the boy, flashing into rage, struck 
him in the face 

““Doan’ hit me, boss!’ the nigger 
pleaded. ‘Ah didn’t mean nothin.’ He 
was frightened—now with cause. 

“Mercer struck at the nigger again. A 
blow—the blow of a boy’s fist—is a small 
thing. The nigger should have taken it, 
rubbed the pain out of the bruise, and 
grinned. A sensible nigger would in 
stinctively have done so; and a clever 
nigger—a nigger that knew which -side 
his bread was buttered on—a sly old 
stager—would have turned the other 
cheek. Instead, the nigger caught the 
boy’s wrist—and the blow failed. It was 
error. The nigger might with propriety 
have dodged the blow, but should not, in 
his own defense, have laid hands on the 
wrist of a white boy of quality. 

“There was a pause—of astonishment 
on Mercer’s part, of appalling terror on 
the nigzer’s. In an overwhelming access 
of fury Mercer struck swiftly with his 
clenched left hand. This blow, also, was 
stopped. And now the nigger held the 
boy’s hands both imprisoned. It was a 
mortal blunder. He should even then— 
while there was yet time—have dropped 
the hands and chanced salvation. Any 
nigger should know enough for this. But 
this nigger was flustered with fear. The 
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calamity had fallen suddenly ; and Mer 
cer was struggling to release his right 
hand for a specific purpose having to do 
with the weapon under the breast of his 
shirt. And the nigger divined what that 
purpose was. 

“Thus it happened that in a quick 
wrench Mercer chanced to bring the nig- 
ger’s knuckles against his own cheek. 

“*He hit me!’ the boy screamed. He 
was confused. ‘He hit me!’ he cried 
again, 

“It was an honest conviction. The boy 
was no weakling liar. 

a ak 2 ok 


“*‘Ah—ah—ah’ll tu’n yo’ loose, boss,’ 
the nigger stammered, ‘jes’ ’s soon ’s 
yo’ gits’ca’m.’ It was softly spoken: the 
nigger might have been addressing a 
naughty child. ‘Yassa, boss—yassa. Ah 
—ah—promise ah will.’ 

“It is a practical world. Obviously a 
masterless nigger may not with impu- 
nity restrain a spirited white boy. Tra- 
dition, custom, and expediency forbid 1t. 
Restraint of this sort not only humiliates 
the white boy, and discountenances the 
superior race, but disposes the nigger— 
and all other niggers—to saucy behavior. 
Practised in the presence of others, it is 
a monstrously aggravated affront. This 
nigger was aware of his offense, and 
acutely aware of his peril. Mercer was 
free to kill him. It was a question for 
Mercer’s sense of propriety—perhaps, 
too, for his conception of duty. But the 
nigger must not kill Mercer. He might 
easily have done so; and had the boy 
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been black—armed, as Mercer was, and 
savagely bent—the nigger would not 
have hesitated. But nothing could ex- 
cuse the outrage of Mercer’s death at the 
hands of a nigger. Damage to Mercer’s 
feelings was enormity enough for any 
nigger to answer for. The boy must not 
be hurt in his person—not so much as 
inadvertently scratched or bruised. 
* * * * * & 

“ ‘Boss,’ the nigger whispered, ‘ah’m 
goin’ t’ tu’n yo’ loose.’ 

“Mercer's heart leaped a little. A plan 
of action took more definite form as to 
its detail. But he gave no sign of this. 

“Ts yo’ ready, boss?’ the nigger qua- 
vered. 

“Other tragedies may at that moment 
have been approaching each its separate 
crisis on Cocoanut Key—little tragedies 
of the underbrush and grass and sand: 
a thousand little deaths dealt out to the 
inferior by the strong. But there was 
no sound of them abroad—neither in the 
shadows nor under the moon. Nor, as 
the nigger slowly released Mercer, was 
there any noise of a nearing climax in his 
case. It was done silently. Water laved 
the sand, and the wind went playing past ; 
but otherwise it was all still and placid 
on the crescent of white beach. The nig- 
ger backed swiftly off. He stood, then, 
tensely crouched, his hands lifted and 
spread, as if to fend off death. His at- 
titude was alert—neither abject nor 
menacing—but intently expectant. It 
was as though he confronted some ma- 
lignant peril of nature—a threat beyond 
control or any cunning manipulation. 
He was helpless; he was taking his one 
chance; there was nothing else for him 
to do. 

“And Mercer shot him where he stood. 

* * * * * * 

“Back in Key West, Mercer, as a duti- 
ful son, now being in bitter conflict with 
his conscience, made a clean breast of 
all this dreadful business to his father. 
It was a dreadful business. Mercer 
knew it. He loathed himself. His story 
was an intimate recital of the deed and 
the feeline of that night on the moonlit 
crescent of beach. Mercer did not spare 
himself. He was not that sort. In his 


narrative, indeed, he gave himself what 
he was used to calling ‘a little bit the 
worst of it.’ It was his custom. 

“The elder man ‘listened, and ques- 
tioned, and deliberated. There was a 
long, troubled interval. Mercer’s father 
was horrified and aghast. This thing 
that his son had done was ugly. There 
was no escaping the horror and ugliness 
of it. A proper thing?—but ugly and 
dreadful. Mercer’s father groaned. He 
began to pace the moonlit veranda. 
What should he say—to save the boy? 
He talked, then, a long, long time. 

“In this fashion: 


““Pm sorry. I wish it hadn’t hap- 
pened. It’s horrible. . You can’t 
kill a nigger and forget it. I know that. 

. God help you! Oh, God help you! 
. But look here, son; we mustn’t be 
sentimental. Let’s get at the rights of 
this ghastly thing. The nigger struck 
you, you say? I can’t see, then, what 


else you could’ have done. He struck 
you. He—struck you! . . . And we 
live down here with them. . There 
wasn’t anything else to do. Nothing— 


nothing! It’s horrible. But there wasn’t 
anything else to do. . . . Nobody but 
Jimmie and Reggie there? There'll be 
no scandal, then, thank God! . . Son, 
put the whole thing out of your mind, if 
you can. Don’t brood. Don’t fall into 
the habit of accusing yourself. What's 
to be gained by that? And of course 
you'll say nothing to your mother about 
it. She wouldn’t understand. And she’d 
grieve, poor little woman! . Good 
night.’ 

“ “Good night, dad,’ Mercer responded, 
brokenly. ‘You’re — you’re — mighty 
good to me.’ 

“You'll not be very happy for a 
while, I’m afraid.’ 

“ ‘No, sir.’ 

“ “Good night.’ 

““T would have been ashamed of my- 
self,” Mercer sobbed a sudden violent 
protest against his horrible fate, ‘if J 
hadn’t—done it.” 

“*T understand.’ 

“ “Good night, sir.’ 

“ “God bless you, son.’ ” 








“THE DROP 
SINISTER” 


HEN this .- striking 

picture was exhibited 

at the New York 
Academy of Design a year or 
so ago it attracted great atten 
tion. There was a crowd con 
tinually around it. A part of 
the crowd did not understand 
it. “What does it mean?” they 
asked. Another part pretended 
that they understood it. “It is 
miscegenation,” they croaked 
Lest, therefore, the crowd sur- 
rounding this page of THE 
Crisis should misunderstand 
this message and THe Crisis 
should figure again in Con 
gress as daring to picture whit 
and black folk together, we 
hasten to explain. 

The people in this picture 
are al “colored;” that is to 
say the ancestors of all of them 
two or three generations ago 
numbered among them full 
blooded Negroes. These “color- 
ed” folk married and brought 
to the world a little golden- 
haired child; today they pause 
for a moment and sit aghast 
when they think of this child’s 
future. 

What is she? A Negro? 

No, she is “white.” 

But is she white? 

The United States Census 
says she is a “Negro.” 

What earthly difference does 
it make what she is, so long as 
she grows up a good, true, 
capable woman? But her 
chances for doing this are 
small! 

Why? 

Because 90,000,000 of her 
neighbors, good, Christian, 
noble, civilized people, are 
going to insult her, seek to 
ruin her and slam the door of 
opportunity in her face the 
moment they discover “The 
Drop Sinister.” 
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THE CRISIS 


EDITORIAL 
Parents and Children 


S our children are today so will be our race a generation hence. 
The children of today will be the men and women, the 
fathers and mothers and teachers and bread winners then. 

What kind of men and women, what kind of parents and teachers 

and bread winners will they be? That depends upon what the men 

and women of today are doing or what they are not doing with the 
children of today. For what they are doing or what they are not 
doing are the fateful dual factors which will determine the character 
and destiny of those children, and the character and destiny of the 
race. One generation sows the seeds of character and conduct, of 
success or failure and the succeeding generation reaps the harvest. 

No generation has yet in the history of the world escaped the 

operation of this law of cause and effect. It has always been so 

and it will always be so. It is a law of nature, a law which is 
inseparable from and controls all growth and decline, all human 


success and failure. 
ss SF 


HAT, then, we make of our children today an everlasting 

law will make of our race a generation hence. If we strive 

eamestly to make them Puntan in morals and German in 
efficiency and English in love of liberty, there will be no baffling 
Negro problem a generation hence. For these children of ours 
will beat all the evil forces in America which are fighting against 
the race, and will win for their children a secure place in the sun. 
In the battle of life they will survive because they will be fit, because 
they will be strong. The weak and the unfit who are fighting 
against them will fail, will ultimately be overcome. The untrained 
mind and the untrained hand are no match in the long run, in the 
struggle for existence, in the battle for bread with the trained mind 
and the trained hand. And it matters not whether it is a struggle 
for land or a battle for liberty. For both land and liberty will go 
in the end to the victors, and there is no power of race prejudice in 
the American Democracy and Christianity and Civilization to prevent 
their going where they belong. The transfer of them may be 
retarded for a season by bad and unequal laws and by bad and 
unequal social and industrial conditions, made by the weak and the 
unfit to protect themselves against the slow but irresistible pressure 
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Born at Charleston, S. C., 1849; graduated at Lincoln University 
1870 and at the Harvard Law School, 1874. Formerly special 
writer on the Boston Herald and Boston Traveler; trustee of the 
Westboro Insane Asylum; U. S. Consul to Santo Domingo. At 
present, President of the American Negro Academy, the Fred 
erick Douglas Memorial and Historical Association and of the 
District of Columbia Branch of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the largest branch in the Asso- 
ciation. Author of a life of William Lloyd Garrison, a life of 
Charles Sumner and various pamphlets. 
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and advance of the morally strong, of the industrially fit, but that is 
all. For the race that is morally strong, industrially fit will ulti- 
mately obtain all that it is entitled to whether of land or of liberty. 


st FF 
EANTIME we, the men and women of today, have our 


work, the most vital, constructive and sacred work ever com- 

mitted to the hands of any race, namely: the doing with our 
might, with all the earnestness and energy and intelligence of which 
we are capable, first to make of ourselves an example to our children 
in character and efficiency, and second to make these children better 
than we are—stronger in all the qualities of mind and body which 
make races succeed, which enable men to rise superior to adverse 
circumstances, and to get and to keep what belongs to them whether 
of nghts or of riches. Do we care for pleasure more than for rights, 
do we value more what we wear than what we are, do we hunger 
and thirst for what is spectacular and sensational and transient in our 
American civilization and in the life above us rather than for right- 
eousness, for progress of the spirit, for the enduring verities and vir- 
tues which alone make races great, then by our treasonable conduct 
and example we are preparing for the future a race of weaklings, 
moral and social degenerates, who if they have to struggle with 
strong rivals will perish, and, peradventure, they have to strive with 
weak and unfit competitors, will fall together with them into a state 
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of social and industnal collapse of a civilization unworthy to survive. % 
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H! fathers and mothers and teachers, oh! colored men and (% 

women, who are not fathers and mothers and teachers, & 
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listen: —Y ou have in your hands the making or the marring 
of arace. Which shall itbe? Will you by your example, by your 
acts of commission or of omission help or hinder the great work of 
making the Negroes of the United States fit a generation hence? 
Fate is knocking for answer at your doors. As ye do to-day fate 
will do to yours a generation hence. Would you have the race 
strong, sure to survive in America, then train the children of to-day 
in the solid, homely and manly virtues, in temperance and moral 
purity and honesty and industry and thrift, in conquest of appetite 
and passion, in stern courage to face and fight wrong and in self 
sacrificing devotion to duty and liberty. 
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HAYTI 

HE United States has vio- 
lated the independence 
of a sister state. With 


absolutely no adequate 
excuse she has made a 
white American Admiral 
sole and irresponsible dictator of Hayti. 
The anarchy in Hayti is no worse than 
the anarchy in the United States at the 
time of our Civil War, and not as great 


as the anarchy today in Europe. The 
lynching and murder in Port-au-Prince 
is no worse than, if as bad as, the lynch- 
ing in Georgia. Hayti can, and will, 
work out destiny and is more 
civilized today than Texas. 

Here, then, is the outrage of uninvited 
American intervention, the shooting and 
disarming of peaceful Haytian citizens, 
the seizure of public funds, the veiled, 
but deliberate design to alienate Haytian 
territory at the Mole St. Nicholas, and 
the pushing of the monopoly claims of 
an American corporation which holds a 
filched, if not a fraudulent railway char- 
ter. SHAME ON AMERICA! And 
what are we ten million Negroes going 
to do about it? Can you not at least do 
this? Write to President Wilson and 
protest; ask for a distinct, honest state- 
ment of our purposes in Hayti and an 
American Commission of white and col- 


her 


ored men to point the way of Honor in- 
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stead of Graft. WRITE NOW and let 
the Editor of Tur Crisis have a copy of 
your letter. 
Pal 
THE BLACK FRANKS 
N my little summer retreat 
in the Jersey Hills I am 
reached by the horrified 
outcry against the mur- 
derers who lynched Leo 
M. Frank, a white Geor- 
gian. 

| want to assure you and your readers 
that I am fully in accord with all those 
who now condemn the Georgia mob law. 
But as a white man of the Jewish race 
1 am somewhat more consistent than the 
prominent people who now express their 
indignation so vehemently against the 
“lower element” of Georgia whose prej- 
udices were inflamed by designing agi- 
tators. 

How about the inflamed passions in 
the thousands of cases where Negroes, 
men and women, were murdered by 
lynching mobs, generally even without 
the chance of a trial? And not only in 
Georgia, the home of Tom Watson, but 
in many other states? Are Negroes not 
also human beings entitled to the full 
benefits of civilization? Why get excit- 
ed only over the Frank case, and not 
equally over the many Negro cases? 
Why should the press not give as much 
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space to the outrages against Negroes as 
it devotes to the Frank case? Is it a 
case of class psychology and race prej- 
udice only? 

Perhaps Leo Frank, in his death, may 
serve the cause of social justice by call- 
ing attention to the real influences that 
stand back of the revolting injustice 
under which our colored brothers and 
sisters are suffering so terribly. 

Moses OpPENHEIMER 
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*“LINCOLN’S DREAM” 

N the N. A. A. C. P. notes 
for this month is the an- 
nouncement of a new 

moving-picture play, 
Dream. CnrI- 
will be in- 
terested to hear of the manner in which 


Lincoln’s 
SIS readers 


this play came to be written. 


Miss Elaine Sterne, author of the 


play, while one of the youngest is one of 
the most brilliant of scenario writers. In 
two years fifty of her scenarios have 


Last winter she went to 
see “The Birth of a Nation” and while 
appreciating the artistic value of the pro- 
duction she questioned seriously whether 
it truly depicted the Negro in the nation. 
With her to question was to act. She 
went to Washington and there met many 
prominent colored people who directed 


been accepted. 


COLORADO 


LOUISIANA 


her in her study and investigation. The 
result was Lincoln’s Dream, a scenario 
depicting the sorrows and cruelties of 
slavery, the bravery of the Negro in the 
Civil War, and his heroic efforts to edu- 
cate himself for his new freedom during 
reconstruction. Of course, the play does 
not tell everything that we should like to 
have told. It would take a reel that 
would stretch from New York to Cal- 
ifornia to do that. Moreover, much that 
THE Crisis brings to the attention of its 
readers the general public will listen to. 
But just as New York audiences, in the 
fifties, found themselves, to their amaze- 
ment, breathlessly sympathetic with the 
Negro as they watched Eliza crossing 
the ice, so New York audiences as they 
watch Lincoln’s Dream will find them- 
selves—but that’s telling the story. 
There are many of us who wish that 
the past of slavery might be forgotten. 
But until North and South cease to 
apologize or excuse slavery, our younger 
generation needs to know it as it really 
was. So it is most fitting that after 
“The Birth of a Nation” which repre- 
sents the Civil War as a meaningless 
“scrap” between two groups of states, 
we should have a moving-picture that 
gives the true significance of the greatest 
revolution of the modern world. 


M. W. O. 
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“ THE NIGGER” 
PINION differs in regard to “The 
Nigger.” It was prohibited in New 
Bedford where the Mayor revoked the 
license, acting at the request of the Min- 
isters’ Union, and it was also forbidden 
in Providence, Newport and other cities. 
In Des Moines, Iowa, a committee from 
our branch who viewed the picture at an 
advance performance decided that there 
was nothing in it as shown which would 
make it possible to bring action under 
the theatre ordinance. In Springfield, 
O., where it was being shown without 
the elimination of certain objectionable 
scenes, our branch complained to the 
censors and these scenes were cut out. 
Word comes from our branch in 
Quincy, IIl., that the picture will not be 
produced there. In Evansville, Ind., 
owing to protests, the period of produc- 
tion was shortened by two days. 


ol 


“LINCOLN’S DREAM” 

T HE Association takes great pleasure 

in telling its many members and 
friends that a new scenario dealing with 
slavery, the Civil War and the period of 
Reconstruction, will shortly be produced. 
“Lincoln’s Dream” is by Miss Elaine 
Sterne, one of the leading writers of 
moving picture plays in this country. 
Her viewpoint is thoroughly sympathetic 
to the Negro. The photo-play will be 


brought out by the Universal Film Com- 


pany. 
oi 
MEETINGS 

ON August 29 the St. Paul Branch 

held a public testimonial for Dr. 
P. P. Womer who resigned as pastor of 
the Plymouth Congregational Church of 
St. Paul to become President of Wash- 
burn College at Topeka, Kan. Dr. 
Womer has been a staunch supporter 
and member of the Association since its 
organization and his loss will be keenly 
felt by the branch. 

Miss Caroline M. Dexter, addressed 
the Colored Branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, New York City, 
on “World Brotherhood,” August 29. 

In Chicago, on September 10, Judge 
Robert McMurdy addressed the Wom- 
an’s Convention, auxiliary to the Nation- 
al Baptist Convention, on the work of 
the N. A. A. C. P. 

ue 
OUR PROPAGANDA 

HE summer brings a short needed 
rest to many of our N. A. A. C. 
P. workers. But wherever they go they 
carry with them our propaganda. So 
genuine is their zeal that we know they 
must make converts to our cause; for 
whether they travel north or south, east 
or west, they will preach the doctrine of 

equality of opportunity for all men. 
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PRIZE CONTEST FOR 


N. A. A.C. P. 


BRANCHES and LOCALS 


The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People offers the 
following prizes to its Branches and Locals: 


GENERAL PRIZES 


To each Branch or Local remitting to the Treasurer of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, Oswald Garrison Villard, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
cash representing memberships in the Association and subscriptions to THE CRISIS ranging in 
amount from $50 to $500, a library of books on the race question valued at from $5 to $50, 
and a silver loving cup suitably inscribed will be donated; this library and loving cup are to be 
given by the successful Branch or Local to a person in their membership whom they may 
select. The selection of titles of books is to be made by the individual thus named. 


The details of this contest are as follows: 

Each Branch or Local remitting not less than $50 and under $100 in memberships and 
subscriptions will receive a library valued at $5 and a loving cup. 

Each Branch or Local remitting not less than $100 and under $200 in memberships and 
subscriptions will receive a library valued at $10 and a loving cup. 

Each Branch or Local remitting not less than $200 and under $300 in memberships and 
subscriptions will receive a library valued at $20 and a loving cup. 

Each Branch or Local remitting not less than $300 and under $400 in memberships and 
subscriptions will receive a library valued at $30 and a loving cup. 

Each Branch or Local remitting not less than $400 and under $500 in memberships and 
subscriptions will receive a library valued at $40 and a loving cup. 


Each Branch or Local remitting $500 or more in memberships and subscriptions will re- 
ceive a library valued at $50 and a loving cup. 


GRAND PRIZE 


To the Branch or Local remitting to the Treasurer of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, Oswald Garrison Villard, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, the 
largest net amount in Association memberships and CRISIS subscriptions,a scholarship of $200 
for the year 1916-17 in any American institution for higher education (i.e., above High School 
grade) to which the candidate chosen is eligible; the candidate, boy or girl, is to be selected 
by the successful Branch or Local on the basis of character and scholarship. In case of a tie 
a scholarship of $200 will be given each of the contesting Branches or Locals who are tied. 

Only new memberships and new subscribers will be counted in this contest. No branch 
can receive more than one of the general prizes. The contest opens September 1st and closes 
November 28th, 1915. 

Results will be published in full in THE CRISIS, and detailed instructions are being mailed to 
all Branches and Locals. No returns will be received at the National Office after November 28th. 

Sunday, November 21st is designated as BROTHERHOOD DAY, on which Branches are 
requested to announce results of the work locally, and to bring the work of the National Asso- 
ciation and its organ, THE CRISIS, to the attention of their communities by services in churches 
of all denominations. 

Address all communications to the office of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, Room 518, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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N. A. A. C. P. 


“BIRTH OF A NATION” 


HE people concerned in the business 
of presenting “The Birth of a 
Nation” throughout the United States 
must realize by this time that a watchful 
organization is giving them a good deal 
of trouble. During August we have re 
ceived from our branches the following 
“Birth of a Nation” news: 

In Oakland, Cal., the colored people 
have shown a vigorous opposition to this 
film and for a time it seemed likely that 
they would prevent its production. Our 
last news is that the film is being shown, 
with, however, many objectionable fea- 
tures cut out. 

In Tacoma the members of the branch 
with the assistance of many other high- 
minded citizens, succeeded on August 11, 
in securing from the City Council an 
ordinance which should make it possible 
to prohibit such plays as “The Birth of 
a Nation,” “The Clansman,” and like 
plays. The ordinance is as follows: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person, 
firm or corporation to publicly show or 


MW) 


exhibit in any place in the City of Taco- 
ma, any picture or series of pictures by 
any device known as a mutescope, kin- 
etoscope, cinematograph, kinemacolor, 
penny arcade, a moving picture, or any 
vaudeville act, drama, play, theatrical 
song, or stage or platform performance, 
or any advertisement or bill board dis- 
play which is or tends to be immoral, ob- 
scene, lewd, lascivious, or of any inde- 
cent character, or which portrays brutal- 
ity, or which tends to incite race riot, or 
race hatred, or that shall represent or 
purport to represent any hanging, lynch- 
ing, burning or placing in a position of 
ignominy of any human being, the same 
being incited by race hatred.” 

The branch in Portland, Ore., con- 
tinues in its efforts against the film. 
Mrs. E. D. Cannady, Secretary of the 
branch, wrote several articles to the daily 
papers against the play, articles which 
were featured in the Daily Oregonian 
and the Journal. This city, by the way, 
does not permit Thomas Dixon’s books 
in its library. 
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In Ohio where our six branches have 
been energetic in their opposition to “The 
3irth of a Nation” and “The Nigger,” 
film men have given up their fight to 
force a Fall election by use of the refer- 
endum by which they had hoped to oust 
the State Board of Censors which has 
decided against both these plays. 
Government by Injunction: 

When the highest public official of the 
city decides against the production of a 
play as immoral it is yet quite possible 
for the business interests to override this 
decision. This was the case in Chicago 
where, by the use of an injunction, “The 
Birth of a Nation” was reeled out night 
after night and the Mayor was powerless 
to assert his authority. The same thing 
has happened in Pittsburgh and in At- 





lantic City where the managers of 
theatres have obtained temporary in- 
junctions against the city officials, who 
had forbidden the production of the play. 
A Badly Wounded Foe: 

While the N. A. A. C. P. has failed 
to kill “The Birth of a Nation,” it has at 
least succeeded in wounding it. As it is 
given in some of our cities the latter half 
has been so cut, so many portions of 
scenes have been eliminated, that it is a 
mere succession of pictures, sometimes 
ridiculous in their inability to tell a co- 
herent story. We trust that such an 
artistic producer as Mr. Griffith may 
never again make the mistake of choos- 
ing an iniquitous story as a medium for 
his genius, or as a quick method of 
accumulating a fortune. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


FOLK LITERATURE OF THE NEGRO 





m By A. O. STAFFORD R R 





I F we accept the theory that folk liter- 
ature is a method through which 
primitive man and savage races attempt 
to clothe their impressions of the uni- 
verse, their ideas and their beliefs in a 
romantic garb, we can find among the 
native people of Africa and their de- 
scendants in America a great mass of 
this literature in an oral form that may 
be grouped as stories, riddles, proverbs, 
poetry and music. 
Written results in this little known 
field of investigation have come prin- 
cipally from the labors of German, 


French and English missionaries. One 
of the earliest works appeared in 1854 
under the title of “African Native Liter- 
ature” from the pen of the Rev. S. W. 
Koelle, a German missionary, who made 
a deep study of several African lan- 
guages. Since then scores of books 
treating of the folk literature of East, 
West and South Africa have been 
printed. 

No attempt has been made in these 
collections to give a literary touch to the 
native folk tales. Selections of stories 
based on interest, arranged with regard 
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to literary form and adapted to the taste 
of the general reader are details yet to 


be worked out. An examination of this 
literature will result in a classification 
and an interpretation somewhat along 
the following line: 

The stories are divided into three 
classes, (a) fables or stories of animals; 
(b) fairy tales or stories that contain 
something marvellous and supernatural, 
the object of which is less to instruct 
than to entertain; and (c) sagas or 
stories of native heroes intended to be 
believed. 

The fables or animal stories are ex- 
ceedingly rich in number and in interest. 
Through them we learn how the African 
explains the ways and peculiarities of 
animals, for example, why the dog, cat, 
goat and fowls live with men, why the 
hyena is greedy, the cause of his peculiar 
cry and the reason his left hind foot 
seems shorter and smaller than the right 
one. Incidents of animal adventure and 
animal wisdom are told that explain 
from the native’s point of view the skin 
markings of the leopard, the hyena and 
the jackal, why bats fly at night, the rea- 
son rats hide in holes, why baboons walk 
on all fours, why the upper lip of rabbits 
is slit, the reason lions creep upon their 
prey, why the deer coughs, why the 
spider is flat and why his waist is small, 
why the elephant’s tusks protrude, why 
the tortoise’s shell is rough and scarred, 
why the heron’s neck is bent, why the 
hawk kills chickens along with a vast 
number of other characteristics of beasts 
and birds. 

The constant telling of these fables 
among the Africans has produced a cer- 
tain mental bias in explaining the ways 
of life. There is scarcely a saying 
among them but what is founded upon 
something that an animal was seen to do 
at one time or another. In their popular 
assemblies or palavers fables are fre- 
quently cited as a basis for a proper 
mode of thought and action. 

These fables fall into three groups, 
each with a different hero. In one we 
find the tortoise, in another the spider 
and in a third the rabbit as the chief 
actor. 

The jackal, ascribed in no wise to 
equal the rabbit in shrewdness, plays a 
leading part in some of the fables of 
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South Africa, but the group is not large 
enough to be considered a cycle with this 
animal as a typical hero. 

The student of African fables is fre- 
quently struck with the similarity that 
the “Just So” stories of Kipling bear to 
them. This, of course, is only incidental 
as the “Just So” type of story is common 
in the folk-lore of all countries. 

With the coming of the Negro to 
America he brought with him his ani- 
mal stories which survive today in the 
tortoise fables of Brazil, the anancy 
stories of the West Indies and the Uncle 
Remus tales of our Southern States. 

The West Indian group gets its name 
from an African word, ANANSE, 
which means spider, and the other from 
a fictitious character—an old colored 
man of the plantation class—a creation 
of Joel Chandler Harris, who is repre- 
sented as telling innumerable animal 
stories to a little white boy. 

The tortoise, while a subordinate char- 
acter to the spider in the anancy and the 
rabbit in the Uncle Remus stories, fails 
to play the conspicuous part in his 
American as in his African home, 
nevertheless shows at all times unsus- 
pected ability and shrewdness of char- 
acter. 

The spider, very cunning and at times 
with a touch of viciousness in his nature, 
is the hero of the West Indian anancy 
fables, while the rabbit, always clever 
and full of laughable pranks, is the chief 
actor in the Uncle Remus group. 

It is interesting to note that in Bud- 
dha’s “Jataka” that store house of beast 
wisdom of ancient India, the rabbit is 
considered wise and clever. In the pop- 
ular mind of America, his exploits and 
victories far surpass those of any other 
animal hero created by the genius of the 
Negro story teller. Due to the magic 
touch of Harris, this little animal has be- 
come immortal with the fictitious beast 
heroes of all time. 

Animal stories, as told in Africa, dif- 
fer somewhat from those heard in 
America. The genuine African fable, 
though filled with adventure and humor- 
ous situations, generally conclude in ex- 
plaining the ways cf the animals and 
their physical peculiarities. In the 
American version are described mainly 
the contests of the tortoise and spider 
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with their foes and the daring pranks of 
the rabbit with the wolf, the fox, the 
bear and other animal acquaintances, all 
of which end generally with an amusing 
and exciting victory for the smaller and 
weaker creature. 


In all of these fables we see the weak- 
est and most harmless of creatures over- 
come the strong and mighty. The Ne- 
gro story teller whether in Africa or in 
America, makes wit and cleverness tri- 
umph over brute force in the animal 
world. 


Do we find here a key to the Negro’s 
philosophy and methods of action in 
dealing with his present-day problems? 

“In these fables are displayed,” ob- 
serves a white missionary of sixteen 
years’ experience in the African field, 
“no small share of close observation, 
lively imagination and _ extraordinary 
shrewdness of character.” * 

The next class of stories in this folk 
literature are those similar to our mod- 
ern fairy tales. A careful examination 
of these stories of wonder discloses all 
the marvellous ideas common in fairy 
lore, such as the magic birth of the hero 
or heroine, magic rods, magic mirrors, 
magic spears, magic drums, friendly and 
rogue animals, animal transformation, 
similar to the wolf superstition, beast 
marriages, the clever youngest son or 
daughter, the tree as a life token, inani- 
mate objects that help the hero and vari- 
ous forms of taboo. In them are found 
also good and bad spirits, the wizard and 
the witch, the dwarf changling and chil- 
dren of mixed mortal and fairy birth. 


Stories of this class were brought by 
the Negro to America modified, of 
course, by his changed environment. 

In Lafcadio Hearn’s West Indian 
story “Youma,” his “Two Years in the 
French West Indies,” in Alcee Fortier’s 
“Louisiana Folk Tales,’ in Charles W. 
Chesnutt’s “The Conjure Woman,” in 
Mary A. Owen’s “Voodoo Tales,” and in 
Edward Mott’s “The Black Homer of 
Jimtown,” we get survivals of these 
African fairy tales. 

In all climes and in all ages there have 
been men who have won the admiration 


*J. Leighton Wilson in Western 
Africa (1856) p. 32. 


of their fellows for deeds of valor in 
the hunt, in war, or for wisdom in times 
of peace. Of these heroes tribal poets 
have sung and story tellers have ideal- 
ized, blending, as is usual in such cases, 
fact with fancy. 

In Africa stories of the hero or saga 
type exist in numbers that are surprising 
to those unfamiliar with the folk tales 
of that continent. 

The missionary collections previously 
cited contain many hero stories, not at 
all lacking in beauty and poetic charm. 

J. Leighton Wilson, the well known 
African missionary, wrote, many years 
ago, in this connection, referring to one 
group of natives: “They have inex- 
haustible stores of ancestral traditions 
and fabulous stories, some of which if 
embodied in suitable language would 
bear comparison with the most celebrat- 
ed novels and romances that have ever 
been presented to the world.” * 

Similar conditions did not arise in 
America among the Negroes to make 
possible the perpetuation of the saga 
form of story, though in the dramatic 
tale of Bras-Coupe found in George W. 
Cable’s novel of creole life in Louisiana, 
“The Grandissimes” we get a glimpse of 
the African hero type reflected in an 
American setting. 

A surprising number of riddles is 
known among the native children who 
derive great amusement and often the 
older people find in them an excellent 
way for passing many a social hour. 

While these riddles are quite short and 
often nothing but a game or play with 
words they indicate close observation 
and an ingenious turn of mind. 

A perfect store house of proverbs has 
also been found. The best book dealing 
with these proverbs is perhaps Sir. R. 
F. Burton’s “Wit and Wisdcem from 
West Africa,” which contains over two 
thousand proverbs, idioms and enigmas 
of the West African Negro. They dis- 
close the fact that there is scarcely an 
object presented to the eye, scarcely an 
idea excited in the mind but it is ac- 
companied by some sententious aphor- 
ism founded on a close observance of 
men and manners and in many cases of a 
decidedly moral tendency. 


* Western Africa, p. 457. 
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In America much of the wisdom of 
the colored race is frequently heard in 
the pithy sayings of the unlettered class, 
for example, note the keen analysis of 
human nature as revealed in the planta- 
tion proverbs of Uncle Remus. 

Poetry among the Africans is always 
sung or chanted as is usual with primi- 
tive races. While there is not much 
rhyme, a great deal of repetition, alliter- 
ation and rhythm are heard in this 
poetry. 

In songs of love, death, war, hunting 
and religion (appeal to some higher 
spirit or spirits) the native African ex- 
presses his emotional life. These songs 
are rendered usually in a wierd melody 
accompanied by a rhythmical clapping 
of hands. They are generally in a 
minor key. 

These people are the easiest extempo- 
rizers, even the children find no difficulty 
in producing an extemporaneous song. 

To accompany his stories, songs and 
dances the African has developed many 
types of musical instruments. In the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City, are shown three hundred 
specimens of these types which are 
grouped in four classes, (1) string, (2) 
wind, (3) vibrating membranes and (4) 
sonorous substances. 

In the first class are seen instruments 
of the harp, lute, lyre and viol type; the 
flute, reed and horn type are in the sec- 
ond; the drum and tambourine type in 
the third, while in the fourth class are 
seen the bell, cymbal, xylophone and 
rattle type of musical instrument. 

In America it is well known that the 
Negro has shown an intuitive quickness 
in handling musical instruments of all 
kinds, one of which he developed in the 
slavery period—the banjo. 

Though in Africa poetry is sung or 
chanted in heroic, martial, idyllic, comic, 
satiric and religious forms, conditions in 
American slavery fostered mainly the 
survival of the religious popularity 
known today as Negro spirituals or plan- 


tation melodies. 
® 
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“There is no parallel instance,” says 
Col. Higginson, “of an oppressed race 
thus sustained by the religious sentiment 
alone ; these songs are but the vocal ex- 
pression of the simplicity of their faith 
and the sublimity of their long resigna- 
tion.” * 

Later progress of the American Negro 
in the field of music, especially in recent 
years, with its distinctive characteristics 
is not a survival from the folk music of 
his ancestors but rather a development 
of a temperamental tendency under con- 
ditions of American freedom. 

Through the zeal of professional story 
tellers, many of whom display narrative 
powers of a high order, the folk liter- 
ature of Africa is carried from village to 
village. By voice, facial expression, 
gesture and the accompaniment of in- 
struments, especially the drum, they de- 
velop the dramatic situations of the 
story in a manner that never fails to im- 
press the assembled audiences. 

In this country, during the slavery 
period, the one literary opportunity for 
the slave of the soil was the telling of 
folk stories. 

Comparing this form of literature 
with that of other races we find that in 
many of the fables, fairy tales and hero 
stories occur the same types of character 
and peculiar incidents that are common 
in all folk tales wherever found modi- 
fied, of course, by the personality of the 
Negro with his vivid power of descrip- 
tion, an imagination that weaves into the 
stories his own fanciful ideas and that 
rich and refreshing humor so character- 
istic of him which delights by its sudden 
turns of situation. 

Perhaps, by means of a later culture 
within the race, its folk literature may 
be collected, arranged and given a liter- 
ary polish that will reveal to future gen- 
erations its poetical and imaginative 
charm, its delightful pleasantry and its 
shrewd and kindly philosophy. 


* Army Life in A Black Regiment 


(1870) p. 222. 
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HOW THE SPIDER WON] 


How the Spider Won and 
Lost Nzambi’s Daughter 


A Negro Folk Tale After Dennett; from 


the collection by M. N. Work 

N ZAMBI, the goddess who dwelt 

upon earth, had a_ beautiful 
daughter. Nzambi vowed that no earth- 
ly being should marry her daughter un- 
less he first brought the heavenly fire 
from Nzambi Mpungu, who dwelt in the 
heavens above the blue roof. Now, the 
daughter was very beautiful and the 
people marvelled saying, “How shall we 
secure this treasure, and who on such 
conditions will ever marry her?” 

Then the spider said, “I will win 
Nzambi’s daughter if you will help me.” 
And they all answered, “We will gladly 
help you if you will reward us.” The 
spider than began to travel upward until 
he reached the blue roof of heaven. He 
then dropped down again to the earth, 
leaving a strong silken thread firmly 
hanging from the roof to the earth be- 
low. He now called the tortoise, the 


woodpecker, the rat and the sand-fly and 
bade them climb up the thread to the 


roof. They did so. Then the wood- 
pecker pecked a hole through the blue 
roof and they all entered the realm of 
Nzambi Mpungu, the god of the heavens. 

Nzambi Mpungu received them court- 
eously and asked them what they want- 
ed. They answered him saying, “Oh, 
Nzambi Mpungu, of the heavens above, 
great father of all the world, we have 
come to fetch some of your terrible fire 
for Nzambi, who rules upon earth.” 

“Wait here, then,’ said Mpungu, 
“while I go to my people and tell them 
of the message you bring.” 

But the sand-fly, unseen, accompanied 
Mpungu and heard all that he said. Then 
Mpungu returned to the visitors and 
said, “My friends, how can I know that 
you have really come from the ruler of 
the earth and that you are not impos- 
ters?” 


“Put us to some test,” they said, “that 
we may prove our sincerity to you.” 

“T will,” said Mpungu. “Go down to 
your earth and bring me a bundle of 
bamboos that I may make myself a 
shed.” 
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And the tortoise went down and soon 
returned with the bamboos. ; 

Then Mpungu said to the rat, “Get 
thee beneath this bundle of bamboos and 
I will set fire to it; then if you escape, | 
shall surely know that Nzambi sent 
you.” 

The rat did as he was bidden. Mpun- 
gu set fire to the bamboos, and lo, when 
they were entirely consumed, the rat 
came forth from amidst the ashes un- 
harmed. 

“You are, indeed,” said Mpungu, 
‘what you represent yourselves to be. I 
will go and consult my people again.” 

The sand-fly was again sent after 
Mpungu and bidden to keep well out of 
sight, to hear all that was said, and, if 
possible, to find out where the fire, that 
is the lightning, was kept. He soon 
came back and related all that he had 
heard and seen. 

Then Mpungu returned to them and 
said, “Yes, I will give you the fire you 
ask for if you will tell me where it is 
kept.” 

And the spider said, “Give me then, 
O, Nzambi Mpungu, one of the five 
cases that you keep in the fowl house.” 

“Truly,” said Mpungu. “You have 
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answered me correctly, O spider. Take 
therefore, this case and give it to Nzam- 
bi, who rules upon earth.” 

The tortoise carried it down to the 
earth and the spider presented the fire 
from heaven to Nzambi and Nzambi 
gave the spider her beautiful daughter 
in marriage. 

But the woodpecker grumbled and 
said, “Surely the woman is mine, for it 
was I who pecked the hole through the 
blue roof, without which the others 
could never have entered the kingdom 
of Nzambi Mpungu.” 

“Yes,” said the rat, “but see how I 
risked my life among the burning bam- 
boos. The girl, I think, should be mine.” 
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“Nay, O, Nzambi,” said the sand-fly, 
“the girl should certainly be mine, for 
without my help the others would never 
have found out where the fire was kept.” 

Then Nzambi said, “Nay, the spider 
undertook to bring me the fire and has 
brought it. The girl by right is his, but 
as you will make her life miserable if I 
allow her to live with the spider and as 
I cannot give her to all of you, I will 
give her to none, but instead I will give 
each of you her market value.” 

Nzambi then paid each of them fifty 
bolts of cloth and a cask of gin, but the 
daughter ever after remained unmarried 
and waited on her mother. 


TEXAS 





WHAT TO 


ISS ROSE STRUNSKY’S “Abra- 
kam Lincoln” (Macmillan) is a 

book which colored people ought to buy 
and read because it straightens out so 
frankly and ruthlessly so many of our 
misapprehensions about Lincoln. We 
can best give Miss Strunsky’s portrait 
from her own words in the New Review. 
“If we are really to apply the policies of 
Lincoln to the problems of to-day, then it is 
high time to place in truthful and critical 
order just what these policies were and what 


READ 


their significance. In this matter of emanci- 
pation of the Negroes from slavery and his 
conception of what was to be their role in 
the social and political life of America, it is 
especially necessary that his true attitude be 
given, for on no phase of Lincoln’s career 
has there been so much fable and popular 
dictum accumulated as upon this. The pic- 
ture of Lincoln looking out upon space with 
sad and loving eyes, his right hand out- 
stretched presenting the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation, his left resting tenderly upon the 
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head of a newly-freed and grateful slave 
kneeling at his feet, can no longer be satis- 
factory. 

“¢A veil of melancholy’ might indeed have 
rested on his face and his eyes be ‘sad and 
loving,’ but his acts were hesitant, compro- 
mising and without any faith in the ultimate 
benefit of that Emancipation Proclamation 
which we have always pictured him as hold- 
ing so gladly and — in that eager out- 
stretched hand. ‘ 

“Thae* does not mean ‘to say that Lincoln 
was not sincere in his opposition to the in- 
stitution of slavery, but it means that he was 
not an abolitionist, nor that he had the same 
hopes and desires for the black race as he 
had for the white. Being against Negro 
slavery for the white man’s reason, he was 
mot only ready to compromise with the in- 
stitution itself, but was also ready to com- 
promise with the principles that underlay it. 
Not only did he not want to disturb slavery 
in the states where that ‘institution’ already 
existed, but he did not want the Negroes to 


COLORADO 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


live in freedom side by side with the whites 
in the new territories for which he was fight- 
ing. He could not conceive of the two races 
enjoying the same political and social pri- 
vileges. His democracy was a white man’s 
democracy.” 
oF 

M®: T. SHIRBY HODGE has writ- 

ten a satirical novel “The White 
Man’s Burden.” In it he pictures black 
folk triumphing over whites by thought 
and invention rather than brute force. 
The book has a fine lesson in its breast 
which is voiced in these lines: “The 
white man’s burden is himself.” 


oA 
The students of Howard University 
publish annually a book called “Nike” 
with statistics of the senior class, pic- 
tures of the university, etc. The 1915 


publication, under Editor R. M. An- 
drews, is unusually creditable and inter- 
esting. 
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Mr. L. M. Hershaw publishes a good 
summary of the facts and law and court 
decisions as to peonage among southern 
Negroes. 

oF 


Among other pamphlets which have 
come to us are the following; Dr. S. M. 
Steward on the “Woman in Medicine” 
with a list of thirty-five colored women 
in medicine. 

Miss Frances Blascoer on the colored 
school children in New York. She has 
an excellent summary of the moral con- 
ditions among colored girls and shows 
how one phrase has been repeated quite 


ILLINOIS 


MARYLAND 


independently as referring to colored 
girls, to girls in Hawaii and to white 
workers in Pennsylvania: “On the 
whole I think the girls we have reached 
are coming to feel that it is respectable 
to be married before their babies are 
born.” Miss Blascoer concludes that 
the women of all the races are very 
much alike. 

Thomas H. B. Walker sends us “The 
Presidents of Liberia” with illustrations. 

The New York State Commission to 
the Virginia Exposition sends us eight 
booklets with pictures and statistics got- 
ten up for distribution at the Exposi- 
tion. 


THE BLACK MAN’S SOUL 


CS 


By JAMES D. CORROTHERS ae 





Dedicated to the boys of Downington School 


A curious giant came, years ago, 

Blind and black, down the Valley of 
Woe. 

Untutored, and groping in primal night, 

He fondled the harp, with a child’s de- 
light. 

“Blind Tom,” the Musician! God’s hint 
was he 

Of a mystical music still to be. 

I am sure, through that melodic surge 
and roll, 


That music lives in the black man’s soul. 


A Singer there came, with a tender lyre, 
And dawn-filled eyes of love and fire; 
And I knew, as Dunbar swept the 
strings, 


That he brought what long, long yearn- 
ing brings: 

Dream-Voice of a crooning race was he, 

God’s hint of a beauty yet to be! 

For I know, by a glimpse of his lyric 
scroll, 

That beauty dwells in the black man’s 
soul. 


An Orator came, and he thrilled the 
heart 

Till the blood surged hot, with a sudden 
start, 

As he rent the bleak rocks of a people’s 
gloom, 

And sounded Oppression’s knell-filled 
doom. 


ASANO Te 
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How to Get Rid of the “Ifs.” 


As far as the future of your loved ones is involved, why not get rid of the ‘‘ifs’’? 
If you succeed, as you hope to, you will take care of them. 

If you save money, as you mean to, you will provide for them. 

If you invest your money safely, as all men mean to, you will have enough. 


Most men are able to earn money, few are able to save it. 

The sure way to save is to take a life insurance policy and keep the premium paid. 

From the hour the Policy is issued, the Insurance Company is investing for you 
and for your family, and you command the experience in this line of its officers 
and experts. 

If you live, the work of saving and investing goes on. If you die, the result of 
the saving and investing of a lifetime are at once sure to your family. 

In other words, the hour you take out a Life Insurance Policy in a good 
Company, you create an Estate, of which nothing can deprive you and your 
family save your own indifference and neglect. 

For example: 

At age thirty a policy for $1,000 will cost you $24.50 per year, $12.80 every half 
year, or $6.50 every three months. 

At five per cent interest this would amount in twenty years to but $851.20, and 
during the whole time, you would have the danger of a default in interest or a loss 
of principal. 

From the moment you pay the first premium, this investment, in event 
of your death, amounts to $1,000.00 to your family. 

If you live twenty years, this payment would amount to four hundred ninety 
dollars. You can then discontinue your payments, and without another dollar 
of outlay or the payment of even taxes on the amount, your family has an 
estate of $510.00 cash at your death. 

In other words, the right of your family to receive $1,000.00 in case of your death 
at any time during twenty years, the guaranty of a capital of $100,000.00, and the 
accumulated assets of the Company that your investment is safe have not cost you 
a penny. 

With these results can you or your family afford to be without a WHOLE LIFE 
POLICY in the STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY? 

But these are only a part of the advantages. 

Suppose at the end of ten years from now, you should desire to raise some 
money? Are you sure you could borrow it? The only way in which you can be 
sure you will is to make sure that you wii! then have a life insurance policy in a 
real Life Insurance Company such as the STANDARD LIFE. Then you can get 
it as a matter of right and under favor to no one. 
> With that you can borrow $138.00 without sacrificing the estate of your family, 
for if you should die the next day after securing the loan, they would still receive 
862.00. Then the account would stand: Premiums paid, $245.00; money bor- 
rowed, $138.00; balance (cost), $107.00; payment to your family, $862.00; 
excess of payment, $969.00. 

This is the service the Standard offers you, with the guaranty behind it of 
$100,000.00 deposited with the State of Georgia. 3 

Are you going to be one of the persons who profit by it? -” Please 


It is for you to say, provided you can pass the Medical Examination. 2 send me 
-* particulars 


: STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. iss 


200 Auburn Avenue, ATLANTA, GEORGIA .~ 4™°"*' § 
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Capital Fully Paid - - $100,000.00 
Over One Million and a Half Insurance in Force 
Issues Policies from $250.00 to $5,000.00 


HEMAN E. PERRY, President ¢ 
HARRY H. PACE, Secretary es (C. Oct., 1915.) 
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O marvelous Douglass, the noble, the 
true, 
We answer the slanderous tongues by— 
you! 
I dream, through your spirit’s 
heroic moul’, 


That grandeur dwells in the black man’s 
soul. 


Ah! 


See there, in the city of old renown, 

In the midst of the Common, in Boston 
town, 

The “red coats” come! 
stand, 

A glum, determined and sullen band. 

’Tis Crispus Attucks, the black, dies, 
then— 

First Patriot-Martyr for brave, true 
men |! 

I avow, by this, Liberty’s first death- 
toll, 

That bravery lives in the black man’s 
soul ! 


The Colonials 


And, have you forgotten, in Cuba, the 
fight? 

How the black soldiers tested the hot 
Spanish might? 

O’er the cannon’s red thunder, 
blenched by a fear, 

They cried to their captain: “Don’t talk 
*bout no ‘rear’! 

Lead us on! Lead us on! 
to that fight! 

There'll be a ‘Hot Time in th’ Ole Town 
To-Night!’ ” 

By their deeds I declare; by my heart; 
by the whole: 

Still loyalty lives in the black man’s 
soul! 


un- 


Lead us up 





GEORGE E. CANNADY. See page 268 
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Something New! Startling! 
YOU ARE THE ONE 


Who Will Receive 72: kgreest, Mai! 


tunities of Agencies, Positions; Be Your Own 
Boss; Offers Mail Order Propositions, etc. 


IN YOUR TOWN 


The Buy Sell and Exchange 


Directory goes to thousands of manufacturers, 
dealers, mail order men, publishers, who will 
send you FREE samples of magazines, papers, 
propositions, catalogues, packages, circulars, 
etc., etc. 


You Will Get a Wonderful Mail! 
5,000,000 More Names Wanted at Once! 


Send 25c. to help pay the cost of stereotyping 
your name and address, which will be inserted 
and you will receive all of above with very 
valuable information worth hundreds of dollars 
and a FREE copy of “Buy, Sell & Exchange,” 
containing your name. 

Business is Better; Get Your Share of the 

ood Things. Address, 


“BUYSELL & EXCHANGE” 


The Magazine That Interests Everybody. 
Dept. 70-H. P. 0. Box 5240, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Ad Rates 3c per word. **Thousands Read it’’ 





$100.00 PRIZE 


Given to the agent selling the largest number of 
“The A. B. C. of Color” over 1,500. This book 
is different from anything before the public. It 
is illustrated thruout with pictures of Negro 
children. No family will refuse a copy. Re- 
tail price 15c. Liberal commission to agents. 
Eighteen other cash prizes ranging from $50.00 
down to $5.00 will be given. These prizes do 
not come under the 1,500 sales as required for 
the $100.00 prize. Contest closes December 3}, 
1915. In case of a tie, all contestants thus tied 
will receive the same stated prize. Address 


0. A. PIERCE & CO., 224 W. Frambes Ave., Columbus, 0. 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


(American or European Plar ) 
Opens May 15th 


Combines the restful 
quiet of the country and 
sea-shore with the gaye- 
ties of a great city. Only 
a few minutes’ nde by 





Under [New 
Management 


|| three minutes’ walk of 





} 


ote * eS most exacting. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE—MODERATE’ RATES—BEST OF SERVICE 


For information write C. A. BRECKENRIDGE, Prop. 
Telephone 1417 Hammels Arverne, Long Island 
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THE CRISIS 


Atlanta University 


Studies of the 
Negro Problems 


18 Monographs Sold Separately 


Address 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY = ATLANTA, GA. 





The Curse of Race Prejudice 
By James F. Morton, Jr., A. M. 


An aggressive exposure by an Anglo-Saxon cham- 
pion of equal rights. Startling facts and crushing 
arguments. Fascinating reading. A _ necessity for 
clear understanding and up-to-date propaganda. Be- 
longs in the library of every friend of social justice. 
Price 25 cents. Send order to 


JAMES F. MORTON, JR. 
211 West 138th Street -:- New York, N. Y. 





**GLEANINGS FROM DIXIE-LAND”’ 
Ten poems by 
Erriz T. Battie, A.M. 
“Mrs. Battle has an individual gift of melody.” 
—Springfield Republican. 

“You owe it to your race to publish your poems in 
book form.”—Editor, Southwestern Christian Advo- 
cate. 

“Verses are smooth, graceful, high-minded and clear, 
reverent to all truth, appreciative of all beauty and 
true inspiration.”—George W. Cable. 

PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Appress: OKOLoNnA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
Okolona, Miss. 


$25.00 PER WEEK 


may be made in commissions by parties handling 
“History of Negro Soldiers in Spanish-American 
War” combined with “History of the Negro Race.” 
400 pages, 50 illustrations. Price $1.25 net. 


Address: E. A. JOHNSON 
154 Nassau Street 





NEW YORK 





The Negro in American History 
by JOHN W. CROMWELL 


Secretary American Negro Academy 


296 pp., 35 chapters, 17 full page illustrations, 
full index and bibliography 
Price, $1.25; by mail, $1.40 


Liberal commission to agents. Address: 


J. W. CROMWELL 
1439 Swann Street Washington, D. C. 





WANTED: Position as cee, Willing by young man 
with excellent ee. ers. ¢ pa 
moderate salary. “H. ,» Box 25-A, 
Taylor, Texas. 
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Nerve Balance 
and Control 


Self control—poise—the balance which en- 
ables you to meet and handle any situation is 
the most valuable asset you can have. And— 
no one man living is so well able as Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg to tell you how to care for and 
control your nerves. For years Dr. Kellogg has 
made a scientific study of the basic causes of 
nervousness. He has, for nearly forty years, 
been Superintendent of the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, affording him opportunity to observe, 
treat and prescribe for thousands of cases of 
nervousness. Thus, he speaks from experi- 
ence—deals with facts. In his latest book 
“Neurasthenia,” Dr. Kellogg tells you that 
nervouseness is “a symptom—not a disease.” 
He also tells you how to get at the cause of 
nervousness so as to regain, and retain, nerve 
balance and control. Over 300 pages, with 
many illustrations, diet tables and instructions 
as to exercise, rest and sleep. Price in Library 
Cloth binding only $2. Order today. You 
take no risk. If not entirely satisfied, return 
the book at once for prompt refund. Send 
order and remittance to 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
9410 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Mich. 





YOUNG’S BOOK EXCHANGE 
(George Young) 
Novel Souvenir Post Cards 


Colored Authors and Books on Race Problems 
a Specialty. 


135 W. 135th Street New York City 





E. ALDAMA JACKSON 


Graduate Institute of Musical Art, Organist and Director 
of Music St. Mark’s M. E. Church 


Teacher of Theory and Piano 


Theory course embraces elementary and advanced 
larmony or Counterpoint. 


Private or Class Work 
Studio: 30 W. 132d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





Do you need money for 
your Church, School, 
Lodge or Club? We make 
genuine Photographic Post 
Cards of any subject you 
have, and send selling 
plan. Agents wanted to 
sell our Post Cards, the 
everyday kind. 50c an 
hour easily made. Send 
15¢ to-day for 12 post 
cards, all Negro subjects, our agents’ offer and infor- 
mation about Views of your church, etc. 


AFRO-AMERICAN NOVELTY CO. 
119 West Fifth Street Topeka, Kansas 
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Let Me Start You in the 


Mail-Order Business 


$25 a Week For Your Spare Time 
$40 to $75 Weekly For Your Entire Time 


That is the money you should make in the mail- 
order business. I want an ambitious man in your 
community to act as my Branch Manager, and build 
up a successful, prosperous mail-order business, just 
as I have. I will help you to do it, show you how 
fortunes are made in this fascinating business, and 
supply you with everything needed to start. 

No Experience Needed. I Show You How. 

You need no experience to become my Branch 
Manager. I want honest men of determination who 
are ambitious to succeed, and I will teach such men 
all they need to know to handle the business success- 
fully. If you are one of the thousands of slaves 
to the pay-check, grinding away the best years of your 
life for some other man’s profit, let me show you how 
to embark in a business that should free you forever 
from this grinding, body-wracking wage slavery. Let 
me show you the way to financial independence and 
happiness. A few dollars start you. Then by putting 
your profits each week back into the business you 
should grow rapidly. I show you how to make a 
start with just a few dollars and the postman should 
soon wear a path to your door laden with letters, 
orders, and moneyed mail. 

Yeu Need No Office. Your Own Home Will Do. 

The beauty of it all is, you need no office, no ex- 
pensive office equipment. You don’t even need to 
quit your regular job; just work in your own home, 
evenings, Spare time, etc. Let your wife, sister, 
mother or relatives help you. You need no outside 
help. Think of it! A chance to build up a big, suc- 
eessful, mail-order business right at home in your 
spare time. Isn’t that great? Isn’t that wonderful? 
RISE, GO ON AND UP! The road is clear. A 
glorious future summons you to the battle of better- 
ment. Dare on, you whose souls are bruised with 
past defeats. Twist your frown into a smile, because 
fortune awaits you NOW. Let me show you how to 
BE more, DO more, HAVE more in this life. Don’t 
be a WISHER and a HOPER and a HESITATOR, 
held down by foolish doubts and empty fears. Don’t 
be timid, clinging with a drowning man’s grasp to 
your slender salary, just because you think money- 
making is a mystery that you can never learn. I will 
do my level best to put you on the quick road to 
independence and show you how to get a look-in at 
luxury and happiness. Don’t be a boss-scared, job- 
hugging, wage-cowed slave; stop doing the dull drudge 
lock-step to and from work. Pet me set off the sky- 
rocket of your ambition NOW. Pardon my plain talk, 
but plain talk, like the arnica you put on a burn, 
stings like blazes but goes straight to the spot. Plain 
talk stings good men to action: prods their pride and 
puts them on the primrose pathway to prosperity. 

Make Profits For Yourseli—Not For Others. Start Now. 

Write me at once and begin pulling out of the wage 
rut. No reason why you cannot have people every- 
where remitting money to you while you sit in your 
home or office, gathering in BIG PROFITS. Mine is 
the ideal proposition for Aspiring Success Seekers and 
Aspiring Money Makers. You should quickly become 
a daily Bes depositor and see your profits pile up and 
bring you all those wonderful, long-wanted, wished-for 
luxuries of life, which will give you priceless inde- 
pendence and enable you to bid your pay-check pals 
good-bye forever. Remember I supply everything you 
need to start, including my $10 aresaekieas | In- 
struction Course which § 
me, as you value your future success, NOW! 


Allan C. Butler, 406 Factories Bidg.,: Toledo, Ohio 


Valuable Formulas, Tricks 
5 and Household Hints in 
our interesting mag- 
azines for two issues. 0 
SENT COMPLETE FOR | UC 


A. GROTHOFF, *2* Arcadia, Mo. 


furnish you FREE. WRITE. 
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OF INTEREST TO VOCAL STUDENTS 


TONE-PLACING AND 
V OICE-DEVELOPMENT 
TONE-PLACING 


4 Points explained, viz.: Breath in 
Dias dagcts dah Singing, Trying the Voice, the 
SS Soprano, the Mezzo-Soprano, the 
Contralto, Tenor Leggieru or High 
Tenor, the Baritone, the Bass, 
Parts of the Vocal Apparatus, the 
Mouth, the Tongue, Position when 
Practising, Pusition when Singing, 
How to Practice, Good Rules for 
Singing. 

Comment from the conductor of the Paulist Chor- 
isters, the celebrated choral society which received 
the first prize awarded at the International Singing 
Contest held in Paris on May 25, 1912: 

“Dear Mr. Tinsley: 

“I take great pleasure in commending your very 
useful and succinctly written book on ‘Tone-Placing 
and Voice-Development.’ Your own appreciation of 
the psychology of singing and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the art you have cleverly reduced to a 
simple system. Cordially yours, 

“Father WILLIAM J. FINN, C. S. P., 
Director Paulist Choristers of Chicago.” 

From “Musical Courier,” N. Y.: “A very practical 
little book is ‘Tone-Placing and Voice-Development,’ 
by Pedro T. Tinsley. It contains some very excellent 
material and vocal exercises, and should be in the 
hands of all vocal students.” 

From “Music News,” Chicago, Ill.: “Accordingly 
his ‘Practical Method of Singing’ is a most concise 
and practical little manual, containing many valuable 
vocal exercises. It cannot fail to be helpful to all 
ambitious vocal students.” 


HELPED HIM GREATLY 


“Since I practised your exercises of ‘Tone- Placing 
and Voice-Development’ my voice is more resonant 
than it has been for years. It seems to me that I 
am getting a new voice.’ Prof. John T. Layton, 
aa Coleridge-Taylor Musical Society, 1722 10th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


PRICE $1.00 


Address the publisher: Pedro T. Tinsley, 6448 Drexel 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; or Clayton F. Summy, 64 E. Van 
Buren St., or Lyon & Healy, Adams and Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Wealth is Power 


The Union Development Company’s 
stock is a wealth producer. $40,000.00 
of stock for sale at $10.00 per share. 
Stock is now paying 7%. Every dollar 
invested in first class improved business 
property, located in the heart of the city; 
no risks, no failure. Company duly 
chartered under the laws of Georgia; is 
composed of some of the most successful 
and influential business men and women 
of the city and has great earning possi- 
bilities. Send at once for free circular 
giving full information. 














Union Development Co. 
458 West Broad Street Savannah, Ga. 





COLORED AGENTS WANTED 

Liberal commission; a postal brings particulars. 
THE PATRICK-LEE REALTY CO. 

Dept. O., 2743 Welton Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Made by one Robinson salesman. 
can positively make $60 and expenses every week. I 
want men like you, hustling, energetic, ambitious fel- 
lows, anxious to make money, who are willing to work 


You—yourself— 


with me. Not for me, but with me. I want = to 
advertise, sell, and appoint local agents for the biggest, 
most sensational seller in 50 years—the ROBI! SON 
FOLDING BATH TUB. Here’s an absolutely new 
invention that has taken the entire country by storm. 
Nothing else like it. Gives every home a modern up- 
to-date bathroom to any part of the house. No plumb- 
ing, no waterworks needed. Folds in small roll, handy 
as an umbrella. Self-emptying and positively unleak- 
able. Absolutely guaranteed for 10 years. Hustlers, 
east, north, west, south,—coining money. Orders, 
orders, everywhere. Badly wanted, eagerly bought, 
for remember, fully 70% of homes have no bathrooms. 
Immense profits for you. Two sales a day means 
$300 a month. Here’s proof—real proof. Rev. Otto 
Schulze, Mo., got $1,600. Burkholder, Mont., orders 
$1,072 in seventeen days. Hamlinton, of Wyoming, 
made $60 first two days. Hundreds like that. Pleas- 
ant, permanent, fascinating work. 

This is not idle talk. Make me prove it. Write a 
postcard. Let me write you a long letter. Then de- 
cide. No experience needed, no capital. Your credit 
is good if you mean business. But you must be am- 
bitious, you must want to make money. That’s all. 
Write a postcard mow. I want to pay you sixty dollars 
every week. 


H. S. Robinson, Prest., The Robinson Cabinet Mfg. Co. 


1578 Factories Building, Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian Address: Walkerville, Ont. 





near Washington, D. 
LINCOLN, MD., C., on “the finest 
and best constructed electric railroad in the world.” 
Special: <A large lot, 50 by 150, a house to be built 
on it according to plans specified in the contract, 3 
pear trees, 3 apple trees, 3 peach trees, 15 chickens, 
1 pig, firewood for two years, free grazing for cow 
or horse, all for a total of $750; payable $5 down and 
$5 per month, without interest. Sample house now 
occupied by C. B. Fulton. 


THE LINCOLN LAND AND 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
1403 New York Ave. Washington, D. C. 
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REGALIA 


A Race Enterprise 


Manufacturing Badges, 
Banners and Supplies 
for all Fraternal and 
Church Societies. Cat- 
alog upon request. 


CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 
Jos. L. Jones, Pres. 
N.E. Corner 8th and Plum Streets, Cincinnati, Ohie 


F in FF To Every Woman 
who writes, one copy of “Ladies 
Cyclopedia of Health and 


Beauty.” This book contains in- 

formation indispensable to every 
woman; on every subject women are most interested 
in. Tells how to cultivate health and beauty, what 
to use and how to use it. 


LOUIS McCREARY 
1312 Farnam Street 











Omaha, Neb. 





Start a Mail Order Business and Make Money 


You can operate in your own home during spare 
time. The parcel post has opened up the doors of 
opportunity to YOU. Others are making $20 to $500 
a week. Why can’t you? By our method you can 
start with $5 and up. We offer you thirty live, 
money-making mail order plans. You can make 95 
cents profit of every dollar order. We furnish cir- 
culars, printed matter and place your advertising at 
lowest rates. Send 10 cents for complete outfit. Do 
it today—Now! 


MAIL DEALERS WHOLESALE HOUSE 
517 Dearborn Street Chicago, TH. 
The new efficiency era calls 


TEACHERS for the modern way of 


selecting teachers, through a live agency that furnishes 
the connecting medium in a business way, saves time 
of school officials, relieves teachers of the embarrass- 
ment of job hunting and covers the whole country. 
We have had calls for teachers from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 
and West Virginia. 
Our list of teachers covers even a wider territory. 


THE MUTUAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1403 New York Avenue Washington, D. C. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Through us school authorities, without expense or 
delay, get into communication with the strongest and 
most carefully investigated teachers in all lines. 

Teachers who seek positions or advancement should 
register with us and avail themselves of our expert 
service. Prompt and courteous attention to corre- 
spondence. 








B. F. BOWLES, Manacer, 
2739 Converse AVENUE East St. Lours, Itt. 


SOUTHERN COLORED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Formerly TEXAS COLORED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1025 Boll Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Recommends teachers to Colleges, Universities, School Boards and School Authorities. 


Write for information. 


R. O. GOTHARD, Manager 
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LEGAL DIRECTORY 


Telephones: {ae 104-W 





Main 61 
HARRY E. DAVIS 
ATToRNEY-aT-Law Notary Pustic 
1607 Williamson Building Cleveland, Ohio 





Office L. D. Telephone 3297 Market 
Residence L. D. Telephone §277-M Market 


GEORGE A. DOUGLAS 
CounsELLor-at-Law 
Rooms 613-614, Metropolitan Building 





113 Market St., Cor. Washington, Newark, N. J 
General Practice Notary Public 


WILLIAM R. MORRIS 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
1020 Metropolitan Life Building 
Minneapolis Minn 





BROWN S. SMITH 
ATToRNEY-at-Law 
Offices: Suite 802 Sykes Block 
Near Third and Hennepin 
Minneapolis Minn 





GEORGE W. MITCHELL 
AtTorNEY-at-Law 
908 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia Pa. 





Tel. 5437 Fort Hill Cable Address, Epben 
EDGAR P. BENJAMIN 


AtTorRNEY anp CouUNSELLOR-at-Law 
34 School Street Boston, Mass 





Telephone Connection 
W. Ashbie Hawkins George W. F. McMechen 


HAWKINS & McMECHEN 


ATTORNEYS-AT-Law 
21 East Saratoga Street Baltimore, Md 





PERSONAL CARDS 





Telephone 5277 Morningside 
DR. GERTRUDE E. CURTIS 
Surczon Dentist 
188 W. 135th Street New York City 


J. E. ORMES 
ACCOUNTANT 


Audits Systems 
Business information by mail. Open for 
engagements July and August 
Box 25, Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, O 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 
W. T. McKissick & Co's. 
FAMOUS 90 DAYS TREATMENTS 
No.1, No. 2 and No. 3 
For Scalp, Hair and Skin 


P. ©. Box 102, WILMINGTON, Det. 














THE CRISIS ADVERTISER 
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ifference at a vlance, ¥ 
Special Offer 


To prove our unequalled quality, 

we will let you order at tle 

wholesale price, a Sample Suit or 

even a pair of pants as low as$2.25 

—and no extra charges even fortle i Xs 
biggest peg to styles, You can L ora" ‘ 


now y and buy 
aon otiaee cheaper than yous 


We orepay the rges on every order and PiSep Rcent poate, 
Seieeoeene eee agen ered moet pe fect 
J 
measures for the finest tailoring on us & aye 


The Chicago Tailors’ As Acsosiation 


E Dept. °‘ ¢ » Van Buren and Market Sts., CHICAGO 


Direct from my factory to you.To introduce our 
Profit-Sharing Plan, we offer oneineach locality 
at the rock-bottom, wholesale price—putting 


$2C0 In Your Pocket 


Artistic designs, exclusive features, scienti- 
hats built , producing wonderful tonal effects— 


Acme of Perfection. 
OONLIMITED GUARANTEE backed by Three M'l- 
lion Capital. FREIGHT CHARGES ALLOWED. 
y payments—no interest—no extras. 


Stool and Scarf—TwoYears’ 
Course Piano Instructions FPE E 
Write Today, Be the First 


Story & Clark Piano Co.,F.0,Eraxs.Gen Mer. 








A New Book by Dr. Du Bois 


THE NEGRO 


By W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS, author of “Souls of Black 
Folk,” “Quest of the Silver Fleece,” “Select Bibliography of 
the Negro American,” etc. 


This is the authentic romance of the black man. It is a 
history of him at once scholarly, earnest and eloquent. He is 
considered from the earliest times, and the thread of his fas- 
cinating story is followed in Africa, America, and wherever 
else it has appeared. To look at the Negro against the back- 
ground of his history is to see him in a light fairer than that 
in which most Americans have seen him. 


256 Pages—3 Maps—Cloth Bound 
At the low price of 50 cents net—By mail 56 cents 


Dr. Du Bois’s new book is the latest addition to a remarkable 
series of low-priced new books with which everybody should be- 
come acquainted. 


These books may be obtained from The CRISIS, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Is made up of new books by leading authorities. 
The editors are Professors GILBERT MURRAY, H. A. L. FISHER, W. T. BREWSTER 


and J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
Cloth bound, good paper, clear type, 256 pages per 50 
volume. Each complete and sold separately - - Cc. net 

“A growing wonder of enterprise and sound judgment. 
Each volume, entirely new, is furnished by an acknowledged 
expert; is brief enough and plain enough to be readable or 
even fascinating, scientific enough to be a condensed authority 
—and at the nominal price of 50 cents.”—Hartford Courant. 


SOME SELECTED EARLIER VOLUMES: 


EVOLUTION By J. A. Thomson 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

By Hilaire Belloc 
ROME By W. Warde Fowler 


PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 
By Bertrand Russell 


By H. A. L. Fisher 
By F. L. Paxson 


NAPOLEON 
THE CIVIL WAR 


LATIN AMERICA By W. R. Shepherd 
VICTORIAN LITERATURE 
By G. K. Chesterton 
GERMANY OF TODAY 
By Charles Tower 
EURIPIDES AND HIS AGE 
By Gilbert Murray 


UNEMPLOYMENT By A. C. Pigou 


94 volumes now ready. Send for a list 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


34 W. 33d STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THE HORIZON GUILD 


in conjunction with a committee of citizens announces the first rendition of a 


commemorating the Thir- 
A KA teenth and Fourteenth 
J | Amendments to the Con- 


stitution of the United 
States, entitled 


“The Star of Ethiopia” 


in the City of Washington, during the week of October 10, 1915 


One Thousand Actors Fifty-three Musical Numbers Scenery and Costumes 


Master of the Pageant - . W. E. BURGHARDT DuBOIS 

Director of Dramatic Action - CHARLES BURROUGHS 

Director of Dancing . - DORA COLE NORMAN 
Siinecdivs ait Bibaic ‘ E {J. ROSAMOND JOHNSON 

. ae ‘AUGUSTUS GRANVILLE DILL 

Grand Marshall - - - LAURA BRUCE GLENN 

a.4 


others to be announced 


WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS: The Pageant, 1216 You St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


It is planned to repeat this pageant in Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston and other cities West and South 





